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For Salute 
To Labor 


By Gervase N. Love 

Labor Day in 1960 as it has 
in other years is more than a long 
week-end marking the end of 
summer and the start of fall. 

It is a day steeped in tradition: 
The day on ‘which American 
workers 
look back on the past year and 


plan ahead for the 12 months to) * 


come. It is a day that trade 
unionists—increasingly more than 
in the recent past—celebrate with 
parades and speeches and, picnics 
for themselves and their families. 
The Big Parade will be held in 
New York. Last year, in the first 
parade in 20 years, 115,000 union 
members marched up Fifth: Ave. in 
an impressive demonstration of 
labor’s strength and solidarity. 


Meany Is Marshal 

This year it will be bigger than 
ever. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, as grand marshal, is ex- 
pected to lead some 175,000 union 
men and women, 150 major floats, 
200 bands and thousands of ban- 
ners in the greatest labor demon- 
stration in the history of the world’s 
greatest city. 

Matthew Guinan, vice president 


bor Council and chairman of the 
parade committee, said the parade 
will start at 26th St. at 10 a. m. 
and disband at 60th St. In the re- 
Viewing stand at 41st St. Meany 
will join Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, the presi- 
dents of 12 international unions 
and representatives of the three 
major religious groups. 

Cadillac Square in Detroit is 
expected to be filled, as usual, 

(Continued on Page 4) 


‘Land of Promise’ 
On 85 TV Stations 


_ For the first time in labor’s 

history, nationwide television 
will pay tribute to the trade 
union movement over the 
Labor Day weekend. 

Eighty-five television sta- 
tions across the country, af- 
filiated with the American 
Broadcasting Co., will carry 
the specially-produced AFL- 
CIO half-hour public service 
film, “Land of Promise” 
(Check local papers for time 
and station.) 

The historical documentary 
film records the development 
of the American labor move- 
ment in the light of the 
events that shaped the na- 
tion’s history. 


through their unions| ‘ 


Well, That’s That! 


4 ea Cone~ 


Tae ve pew ORAWN FoR THE 
as oor AFL CIO News 


8-Point Program Urged: 


hour, not only will those coming 
into the labor force be unable to 
find jobs, but those already at work 
will be displaced. 


“Increased productivity with- 
out increased overall demand is 
a clear-cut formula for recession 
and unemployment,” the report 
warned, 


The IAM bargaining. program 
of safeguards against automation, 
based on a year-long study, will be 
presented by Pres. Al J. Hayes to 
the 1,500 delegates attending the 
union’s 1960 convention when it 
opens at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel here Sept. 6. 


The union’s formula calls for: 


@ Advance notice and consulta- 
tion whenever employers plan major 
automation moves. 

@ The right to transfer to jobs 
in other plants, with adequate mov- 
ing allowances which would also 
cover living expenses, and _ losses 
resulting from the sale of homes. 

®@ Training for new jobs, or for 
old jobs. which have not been elim- 
inated, at full pay and no expense 


} to the worker. 


IAM Council Drafts 


Anti-Recession Plan 


oe. Rew Seen ey Lee ot: St. Louis—An eight-point plan, geared to protect -the million 
members of the Machinists from mass unemployment as a result of 
automation, has been voted here by the IAM Executive Council. 

The council declared in a special automation report that unless 
the increase in production and consumption keeps pace with the 


rapidly increasing output per man-' 


- 


@ Preservation of previous rates 
of pay of workers who have been 
downgraded, and the maintenance 
of a substantial part of the income 
of those who have been laid off, 
either through Supplemental Un- 

(Continued on Page 15) 


1GOP-Dixiecrat Coalition 
iKalls Minimum Wage Bill 


Nation Set | 


AFL-CIO 


to Fight — 


Issue in Campaign 


By Gene Zack 


The AFL-CIO.has pledged it will carry to the American 
this November its battle for a “meaningful” wage-hour bill, after 
a coalition of conservative Republicans and southern Democrats 
killed all hopes for enactment of minimum wage legislation by the 


86th Congress. 
The coalition — dominating a‘ 


conference committee named to 
iron out differences between the 
widely varying Senate and House 
versions of the wage bill—blocked 
any attempt at compromise and 
stubbornly insisted on the House 
bill, denounced by organized la- 
bor as “completely unacceptable” 
and a “political fraud.” 

Following collapse of the confer- 
ence, Sen. John F. Kennedy, Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee and 
Senate sponsor of the labor-backed 
wage bill, said acceptance of the 
House version “would have consti- 
tuted a deception to the millions of 
Americans who ask and deserve a 
much-needed improvement in their 
economic lot.” 

In a letter to Kennedy, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany ex- 
pressed labor’s gratitude for the 
Democratic nominee’s “devoted 
efforts on behalf of a better wage- 
hour law.” Meany emphasized 
that labor agreed with Kennedy 
“that a meaningless bill is worse 
than no bill at all.” 

“We are convinced,” Meany 
wrote Kennedy, “that effective, 
meaningful wage-hour improve- 
ments can and will be enacted. 
by Congress when there is strong, 
positive leadership to this end in 
the executive department. 

“We intend to do our utmost to 
insure that such leadership, which 
you so ably typify, will be at the 
nation’s service. next January.” 

The coalition’s torpedoing of 

(Continued on Page 16) 


N.Y. Labor 
Endorses 
Democrats 


New York—The 2-million- 
member New York State AFL- 
CIO has voted overwhelmingly 
to endorse John F. Kennedy and > 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the Demo- 
cratic candidates for President 
and Vice President. ; ; 

The 2,500 delegates to the 
state body’s annual convention 
here adopted—with a lone dis- 
senting vote cast by a delegate 
from the Sleeping Car Porters—a 
resolution on behalf of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket which pledged 
“the most active support to assure 
their election next November.” 

The convention heard AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
assail the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for having “set aside the trade 
union movement at the federal level 
as something non-existent and re- 
fusing to put a trade unionist in a 
policy-making position.” 

He charged that Vice Pres. 
Nixon has gone around the 
world encouraging workers “to 
build strong trade unions,” while 
at the same time he has never in 
his seven and a half years as 

(Continued on Page 16) 


City Worker Needs $103-$126 


Weekly to Maintain Family of Four 


By Robert B. Cooney 


A city worker with a wife and two youngsters needs an income of from $103 a week in Houston 
to $126 a week in Chicago if he is to maintain “a modest but adequate level of living.” The. 
average weekly pay of factory production workers is $91; in retail trade the average is $69. 

The range of living costs was contained in the Labor Dept.’s updated model budget in 20 large 
cities. The model budget has been tentatively revised to include postwar types of good and services. 


With three kids, the city workery~ 


living by the “modest but_ ade- 
quate” model budget would need 
from $121 a week in Houston to 


$148 in Chicago. With four or} 


more kids, he needs $136 in Hous- 
ton and $166 in Chicago. 
Compared to the income need- 
ed to maintain the model budget, 
Census Bureau figures show that 
the median income of a-city fam- 


ily with two children under 18 
in 1958 was $109 a week. This 
means half of such families had 
more and half had less than 
$109 a week in income. 


Another Labor Dept. report 


shows that the factory production’ 
worker grossed earnings of $91 4 
week last May. Other reports show 
that the building construction work- 


worker in retail trade averaged $69 
a week. 
The revised City Worker’s F 
ily Budget, described by a Labor 
pt. expert as “a research study, 
not a survey,” was presented in the 
latest Monthly Labor Review, pub- 
lication of the Bureau of ‘Labor 
Statistics. 
A Labor Dept. press release on 


er averaged $121 a week and the 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO ,NEWS,- WASHINGTON, D. ¢., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER, 3, 1960 


BRONZE BUST of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is presented to AFL-CIO Special Counsel Arthur J 
Goldberg (center) during dinner in Chicago honoring him for the major role he played in helping es- 
tablish Roosevelt University 15 years ago. Shown left to right are AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes; 
Pres. George Meany; Goldberg; Roosevelt University Pres. Edward J. Sparling; and AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky. 


Broadened Labor Political Role 
Voted by Wisconsin AFL-CIO 


Green Bay, Wis.—A program of vigorous political action by the 350,000-member Wisconsin 
State AFL-CIO in the November election campaign won strong endorsement here at the first biennial 


convention of the state body. 


The more than 1,200 delegates put their stamp of approval on a program calling for: 


e@ An expanded registration and get-out-the-vote program for 


the state. 


@® Endorsements for re-election$ 
of Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson (D), 
three other Democratic candidates 
for state office, nine Democrats in 
congressional races, and_ liberal 
GOP Rep. Alvin O’Konski. 

The action came after AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
in an address at the opening 
session, assailed the Eisenhower- 
Nixon Administration. as, \one of, 
“drift, indecision and anti-labor 
bias.” 

The Administration, he said, 
has been “leading America down- 
hill” during its nearly eight years 
in office, with the national econ- 
omy “limping along” because of 
White House policies during a 
period when other industrialized 
nations have been prospering. 


“The total steel tonnage of Rus- 
sia and its satellites is today greater 
than the steel production of the 
U.S.,” Schnitzler said. 


Dir. James L. McDevitt of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, citing the voting record 
of Wisconsin’s congressional dele- 
gation, urged the state labor move- 
ment to “give us a repeat perform- 
ance of what you did in 1958,” 
when two new liberals were sent to 
Congress in the wake of all-out 
labor efforts. — 

McDevitt also ticked off the 
“anti-labor voting record” of Vice 
Pres. Nixon—Republican presiden- 
tial candidate—during the time he 
served as a congressman, senator 
and presiding officer of the Senate. 


Livingston Speaks 
John Livingston, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization, 
lashed out at Nixon for breaking 
the tie vote in the Senate during the 
Landrum-Griffin struggle last year. 


The Nixon vote, he said, sealed the 


Schnitzler Salutes 
Union Theater Troupe 


New York—“No single group has done so much for our armed 
forces as members of theatrical trade unions,” AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler told the cast of “AFL-CIO Salute to the 
Armed Forces,” a USO entertainment unit sponsored by the labor 


federation. 


Addressing the entertainers and‘ 


guests at a small “bon voyage” 
party here, Schnitzler said: “After 
a lifetime in labor, much of it 
spent asking members of theatrical 
trade unions to do something for 

: nothing, it is a pleasure to be able 
to pay.” The reference was to the 
$10,000 contribution from AFL- 
CIO which made the month- -long 
tour possible. 

Pres. George Meany earlier de- 
scribed the show as “an expression 
of labor’s concern for the well- 
being of Americans in uniform who 
live and. work in the ominous. shad- 
ow of world tension and cold-war 
conflict.” 

Foresees Warm Welcome 

Noting the important work done 
by the AFL-CIO through the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade .Un- 
ion’s Schnitzler assured the enter- 
tainers of a warm welcome through- 
Out their tour. “The fact that you 
represent labor will mean much, 
both in diplomatic circles and 
among working men and women, ”" 
he said. 


Schnitzler was introduced. by 
Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, 
which is charged with maintaining 
labor's liaison in the social wel- 
fare field. Also attending the affair 
were Donald F. Conaway, AFL- 
CIO representative on the USO 
board; Richard F. Walsh, AFL- 
CiO vice president and president 
of the Theatrical Stage Employes; 
Harry Van Arsdale, president of 
the New York City AFL-CIO; and 
Miss Virginia Paine, president of 


.| the Television and Radio Artists. 


Edward E. Bond, executive di- 
rector of USO, expressed “sincere 
thanks for the privilege and honor 
of sending the AFL-CIO group to 
our men Overseas.” 

The show unit will travel a 
“hardship circuit” of U.S. bases 
rarely visited by stateside enter- 
tainers. The show will open over- 
seas on Labor Day and will play to 
isolated posts in Italy and North 
Africa. There will be a special 
show for the Sixth Fleet somewhere 


‘}in the Mediterranean, 


so-called “McClellan bill of rights” 
into the bill. 

Gov. David Lawrence (D) of 
Pennsylvania called for “that extra 
5 percent of effort” by Wisconsin 
union families to “match Wall St. 
and its millions with hard work by 
you in the wards and precincts.” 

In a sharp attack on the Re- 
publican - southern - Democratic 
coalition, Lawrence said the 86th 
Congress lacked “a working ma- 
jority” of liberals to break presi- 
dential vetoes, and stressed the 
need for election of John F. 
Kennedy as president and a liber- 
al Congress to work with him. 


In the election for executive vice 
president and state COPE director, 
John Schmitt, secretary of the 
Brewery Workers in Milwaukee 
and former State AFL-CIO board 
member, won over Howard Pellant, 
Auto Workers staff representative 
and Democratic state assemblyman. 

In other actions, the delegates: 

® Voted. continued economic 
support for striking union members 
at Kohler Co., J. I. Case Manu- 
facturing Co., and Quikfreez. 

@ Called for action by the 1961 
state legislature to prohibit the im- 
portation of strikebreakers. 

@ Endorsed the nationwide boy- 
cott of Sears Roebuck & Co. A 
group of 50 delegates volunteered 
during the convention’s noon hour 
recesses to picket the local Sears 
store to acquaint the public with 
the department store’s anti-labor 
actions in firing union members. 


Switchmen Reach 
Wage Agreement 


Chicago—The Switchmen have 
reached a wage agreement with the 
nation’s railroads, subject to rati- 
fication in a membership referen- 
dum. 

The union accepted the 4 per- 
cent pattern agreed to by the four 
other operating rail unions—2 per- 
cent retroactive to July 1 and an 
additional 2 percent on Mar. 1, 
1961, along with inclusion of the 
present 17 cents-an-hour for cost- 
of-living adjustments in the base 
wage. The 4 percent raise will add 
an .average of 11 cents to hourly 
rates. 

In addition, the union won the 
right to submit to arbitration future 
claims for correction of specific in- 


“!to use McClellan committee dis- 


Livingston Hails Results: 


Over 250,000 Voted 
Union in 12 Months 


More than a quarter of a million unorganized workers voted 
“union” during the 1959-60 fiscal year, to set a new high for any 
fiscal year since the national AFL-CIO merger. in December 1955, 
an analysis of National Labor Relations Board figures indicates. 

The mounting vote in favor of trade unionism was hailed by John 


W. Livingston, director of the AFL-' 
CIO Dept. of Organization, who 
declared that “despite three years 
of an intensive anti-union cam- 
paign, the majority of workers in 
this country still desire union or- 
ganization.” 

The rebound in the number of 
workers who won union bargaih- 
ing rights during the last fiscal year 
came in the face of efforts by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other business groups 


closures as a weapon on union 
organizing. 

It also came despite last year’s 
action by a conservative Repub- 
lican-southern Democratic coali- 
tion in Congress to forge new 
restrictions on trade union activi- 
ty through enactment of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 

NLRB General Counsel Stuart 
Rothman said that in the fiscal 
year which closed June 30 there 
were 6,380 labor board-conducted 
representation elections—an eight- 
year high. 

He added that the 1,839 NLRB 
elections during April, May and 
June was the highest for any quar- 
ter since the same three-month peri- 
od eight years ago. 

During the fiscal year, an analy- 
sis by the Dept. of Organization 
shows, 179,364 workers joined 
AFL-CIO unions via the representa- 
tion election route. This was the 
highest for any complete fiscal year 
since merger. The balance voted 
for unaffiliated unions. 

The extent of the rebound from 
the period during which the anti- 
labor campaign in the nation 
reached its peak with passage of 


Landrum-Griffin last year was un- 


point him that same minute to the 


derscored by the percentage of col- 
lective bargaining election victories 
for AFL-CIO affiliates. 

AFL-CIO unions hit a low mark 
during the last quarter of 1959 
and the first quarter of 1960, when 
they won only 52 percent of all 
elections. In the second quarter, 
according to NLRB figures, they 
increased their margin. to 34 per- 
cent.:°5 

At the same time, the number 
of workers in units choosing 
AFL-CIO affiliation also ad- 
vanced to a new high of 57,633 
during the April-May-June peri- 
od. This was up sharply from 
the 39,667 for the fourth quarter 
of 1959, and 37,803 for the first 
quarter of 1960. It was the 
largest number joining AFL-CIO 
unions in any quarter since the 
NLRB began keeping separate 
statistics for federation affiliates 
in the summer of 1958. The 
previous high was 54,382 in the 

third quarter of 1958. 

Livingston said that during the 
second quarter of 1960 there was 
a “substantial decrease” in the num- 
ber of persons in units involved in 
elections which pitted AFL-CIO 
unions against each other. There 
were only 6,200 workers involved 
in such elections involving two or 
more AFL-CIO affiliates. é 

This number, Livingston said, 
was not only the lowest for any 
quarter but was less than half the 
average for the period since merger. 

“Considering the fact that 

AFL-CIO unions took part in 

more elections than in any quar- 

ter since merger,” the Dept. of 

Organization. director said, “this 

statistic may be the most encour- 

— of any in the NLRB re- 


Senator Hacks Doherty 
In Hatch Act Fight 


Cincinnati—If Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield suspends 
Letter Carriers’ Pres. William C. Doherty from the rolls of the Post 
Office Dept. because of alleged violation of the Hatch Act, “I'll ap- 


staff of the Senate Post Office and 


Civil Service Committee and carry him for the duration of his suspen- 


in the Post Office Dept.” 

That was the promise made by 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S._C.) to 
almost 3,000 cheering delegates at- 
tending the 42nd biennial conven- 
tion of the Letter Carriers here. 

‘ Johnston pointed out that “the 
sole evidence against Doherty is 
that he authorized the use of his 
name as a private citizen in a news- 
paper ad, together with a couple 
of hundred other private citizens, 
stating that Lyndon B. Johnson 
would make a good President.” 

“His crime,” he added, “was 
that he got the postal workers 
‘and other employes of the gov- 
ernment a much-deserved pay 
increase. 

“Among those whom I can’t 
seem to recall as having helped 
very much are Dick (Vice Pres. 
Nixon), Arthur (Summerfield), and 
Ike (Pres. Eisenhower), who soon 
will be returning to their homes in 
Whittier, Flint, and GettySburg. 
Please see that they are given the 
same prcmpt and courteous service 
extended to other local patrons.” 

Housing for Retirees 

Johnston’s support of the Letter 
Carriers’ president and the NALC 
legislative’ program was echoed by 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.) 
who said that the Administration’s 


equities in salary scales, 


“fear of inflation” is “so-much 


sion in the exact status he now has® 


gobbledygook” when it comes to 
pay for federal employes. 

A highlight of the convention 
was a report from a special com 
mittee investigating possible sites 
for a housing development (to be 
called NALCREST) for retired 
members. A Florida resort area 
is now under study, and the con- 
vention voted to continue the work 
of the committee and give it and 
the NALC executive council au 
thority “to bring the program to 
successful fruition” before the next 
convention, to be held in Denver 
in 1962. 

Sec.-Treas. Peter Cahill, retir- 
ing this year because of NALC 
constitutional age limitations, 

_ made his final report to the con- 
vention, showing the member- 
ship at a new high of 138,142, 
He called the NALC “a sok 
vent, progressively effective trade 
union organization.” 


secretary-treasurer was Reubea 
Kremers of Seattle, who has beea 
serving as assistant secretary-treas- 


Rademacher of Detroit was elected 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
elevation of Kremers to the higher 
position. Doherty, Vice Pres. 
Jerome Keating, and other incum 
bent resident officers were [re 
elected, 


Elected to succeed Cahill as © 


urer and building manager. James. 
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Page Three 


City Worker Needs $103- $126 Weekly | 


Model Budget Priced | 


In 20 Large Cities 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the article led off with a statement 
that a “study” shows that a four- 
person city family with annual 
earnings of $7,000 to $7,500 has 
an income 15 to 20 percent higher 
than needed for the “modest but 
adequate” budget. The expert con- 
ceded this created the “misconcep- 
tion” that this was a survey on 
earnings and spending and in fact 
“it was not.” 


Updates Last Budget 

Relying on “trend-data,” the “re- 
search study” updated the budget 
which was last priced in 1951. It 
was developed initially in 1946-47 
at the request of Congress and un- 
til now has dealt in terms of pre- 
war types of goods and services. 

A comprehensive revision is un- 
derway and will include family ex- 
penditure studies programmed for 
1961 and 1962, the department 
said. 

The model budget is based on a 


_ family of four persons, made up 


of a 38-year-old breadwinner, a 
wife and two children. The chil- 
dren include an 8-year-old girl and 
a 13-year-old boy. The family lives 
in a rented dwelling or near a large 
city. 

The model budget does not 
show how families do or should 
spend their income but rather 
is designed to maintain a “mod- 
est but adequate” standard of 
living. 


This model is developed from sci- 
entific standards on nutrition, hous- 
ing, health, etc., as well as what 
people actually do with ‘their 
money. 

For example, the updated “mod- 
est’ budget was shown to cost 
$6,567 for a four-person family in 
Chicago, the highest of 20 cities 
where it was priced. 


Breakdown for Chicago 

Breaking down the total, this 
family would allot a total of $5,607 
for its goods, rent and services. Of 
this, $1,751 would go for food and 
beverages, including 212 meals away 
from home; $1,386 would go for 
rent, heat and utilities; and $2,470 for 
other goods and services. In addi- 
tion $702 would go for federal and 


$258 for other. costs like life in- 
surance, job expenses and social 
security deductions. 

For a worker with a wife and 
three children, the cost of the fam- 
ily’s goods, rent and services would 
be raised by 20 per cent to meet 
the model budget. With four or 
more children, . there would be a 
37 percent increase, the edd 
ment said. 

Thus, for Chicago, the oe wine 
son family needs an income of 
$126 a week; the five-person fam- 
ily needs $148 and the family of 
six Or more persons needs $166 a 
week for a “modest” living. 


In Houston, where the model 
budget costs less than in any 
other city where it was priced, 
the four-person family needs an 
income of $5,370 a year or $103 
a week, 


Breaking down this total, $4,622 
is needed for goods, rents and serv- 
ices. Of this, $1,486 must go for 
food and beverages; $941 for rent, 
heat and utilities, and $2,195 for 
other goods and servicés. 

In addition, a total of $490 is 
needed for taxes and $258 for other 
costs like life insurance and job 
expenses. 

To calculate the cost of the model 
budget for a Houston worker with 
a wife and three children, the sub- 
total for goods, rents and services 
must be raised by 20 percent. Thus 
he would need an annual income 
of $6,294 or $121 a week the year 
around. 


For 6 or More $136 

A Houston family of six or more 
persons would need an income of 
$136 a week to maintain the “mod- 
est” level of living. 

In only three cities out of the 
total of 20—in Atlanta, Houston 
and Scranton—was it possible for 
a four-person family with a real- 
life median income of $5,690 in 
1958 to meet the model budget. 

The budget was priced, in late 
1959, at $5,642 in Atlanta; at 
$5,370 in Houston and at $5,693 
in Scranton. In Baltimore, the 
budget required $5,718 in income. 

But in most other cities, a four- 
person family required over $6,000 
a year or over $115 a week the year 


state or local income taxes and 


around to live at a “modest” level. 


“The test of our progress is 
not whether we add fore to 
the abundance of those who 
have much: it is whether we 
provide enough for those who 
‘have too little” F.D.R. 


Living 


LOWEST 2ND 38D 
THE INCOME SHARE OF THE NEEDIEST ROSE FROM MID-1930's TO 1944 AND THEN WENT DOWN, 


One-Fifth of American Families 
Close to Poverty Line 


_ One out of every five American families today is living “close to the poverty line—or below it,” 
declared the AFL-CIO in calling for a domestic Point Four program. 

The appeal came in an analysis of “America’s Haves and Have Nots” in the latest issue of La- 
bor’s Economic Review, publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

The Review: said Americans can be rightly proud that so many here are so much better off materi- 


4m sm LOWEST 2D RD 


ally than in other countries. 

“At the same time, we cannot 
ignore the shameful fact that wide- 
spread poverty still exists in the 
United States today,” the Review 
said. 

“In prosperous mid-1960, 7 
mnillion of our fellow citizens 
were dependent. on chartty for 
their existence. 

“In addition, the lives of 
nearly five times as many more 
are blighted by incomes that are 
just too low to sustain an Ameri- 
can standard of decency.” 


The Review pointed out that, in 
sharing the national wealth, the 
rich have been getting richer while 
the poor have been going downhill 
in recent years. 

Between 1944 and 1958, the Re- 
view stressed, “the average real in- 
come rise of the neediest fifth of 
our (55.5 million) families was $80 
while the rise for the top five per- 
cent (with average 1958 incomes 
of $25,280) was $1,900. 

“This is spreading ‘richness’ 
pretty thin—at the bottom.” 

Benefits for Wealthiest 

Even this understates the afflu- 
ence of the families at the top, the 
Review pointed out. The average 
income of the lowest fifth of the 
families in 1958 was $1,460 or less 
than $25 a week, compared to the 


Yoru of $25,280 for the top five 


percent. 

While the lowest income families 
can hardly afford the necessities 
of life, the Reyiew said, those at 
the top benefit from billions in 
profits from the sale of corporation 
stocks, real estate, “capital gains” 
advantages and expense accounts, 
all of which are not. shown in 
the government’s personal income 
figures. 

“According to responsible esti- 
mates,” the Review went on, “over 
$10 billion annually has been re- 
ceived via capital gains and illicit 
expense accounts during recent 
years.” 

The problem is pointed up even 
more sharply, the Review said, by 
looking at income distribution after 
federal taxes. 

“Despite the widely-held view 
that the steep progressive rates of 
the federal income tax drastically 
‘level down’ the income share of our 


highest bracket families, this, too, | 


is an illusion.” 

The Review observed that 
“the after tax share of our 
wealthiest families has actually 
risen in recent years. 

“From 1953 to 1958, the share 
of the highest fifth rose from 
42.6 percent to 43.7 percent, 


; > * 

Labor Dept. Study Shows Family of Four 
Needs Income of $5,370-$6,567 Per Year 

The following table, prepared by the Labor Dept., shows the government’s estimates of the annual costs of the City Worker's 
Family Budget, based on a four-person family, in 20 large cities as of autumn 1959. 

: Goods, rents and services Other Per- 

City and Total Food and Rent, heat goods and Other sonal 

Suburbs budget Total beverages and utilities services costs taxes 
PIE. So cccaceccnccs ee $4,840 $1,514 $1,15f $2.175 $258 $544 
DO wc cccsecncenan se 4,850 ‘1,525 1,004 2,321 258 610 
EE oa xban nc kdaecen ee 5,334 1,857 1,240 2237 258 123 
I os oe ee ai 5,607 1.751 ° 1,386 2,470 258 702 
6 A rrr 5,163 1,734 1,203 2,226 258 679 
Cleveland cecceccccccces, 6,199 5,305 1,695 1,191 2,419 258 636 
pe ee eae EE 5,201 1,761 1,040 2,400 258 613 
MOE Sc ccccccesuacee | oat 4,622 1,486 941 2,195 258 490 
Kansan Cty. cecccecneas, Set 5,090 1,631 1,117 2,342 258 616 
Los Angeles ....... ne, 5,325 1,747 1,178 2,400 294 666 
Minneapolis ........2e++ 6,181 5,165 1,647 1,150 2,368 258 758 
| EPROP PRT Oe 5,048 1,853 1,013 2,182 273 649 
Philadelohia ..ccccccccce  5;098 4,970 1,825 954 2,191 258 670 
PRM «30:0 os0de0ccees.. SD 5,264 1,889 1,012 2,363 258 677 
Portigie, ONG. ccccsecses, Opens 5,182 1,746 1,046 2,390 258 782 
St. Louis . . svveeecccesse 6,266 5,271 1,694 1,298 2,279 258 737 
San Francisco .......se+- 6,304 5,341 1,795 1,079 2,467 294 669 
Bere ek ck entsensé Ee 4,834 1,758 871 2,205 258 601 
See Oo ies acacane ee 5,602 1,844 1,293 . 2,465 258 702 
Washington, D.C. ....... 6,147 3,199 1,684 1,226 - eee 258 690 


after taxes, whereas the share of 
the bottom fifth fell from 5.3 
percent to 5.0 percent.” 


The Review said that the better- 
off are doing better than ever be- 
cause of special benefits from the 
Revenue Act of 1954 as well as 
such devices as income-splitting, 
depletion allowances and _ other 
loopholes. 

While real incomes in all brack- 
ets have been rising, the Review 
noted, the climb since the end of 
the war has been slowest for the 
lowest — only 6 percent for the 
poorest fifth from 1944 to 1958 
compared to 10 percent for the top 
fifth, thus reversing the 1936-1944 
trend, 

Lampman Study Cited 

The Review singled out the study 
of low-income families carried out 
by Prof. Robert J. Lampman of the 
University of Wisconsin for the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

Lampman used a cash income of 
$2,500 a year as the cut-off below 
which he classified a family of four 
as of “low-income status” in 1957. 
The test thus ranged from $1,157 
for a single-person family to $3,750 
for a family of seven or more. 

“Based upon this stringent def- 
inition,” the Review emphasized, 
“32.2 million Americans—19 per- 
cent of the total—were found to 
be ‘low-income persons’ in 1957, a 
generally prosperous year.” 

The Lampman study, the Review 
‘also noted, excludes the millions of 
families with incomes below the 
amount needed to meet the govern- 
ment’s model budget for a “modest 
but adequate” standard of living. 
This latest budget required an -in- 
come ranging from $5,370 to $6,- 
567 for a large-city family of four. 


The Review said that the 
Lampman study revealed these 
characteristics of the poorest 32.2 
million Americans: 21 million 

_ were in families where the bread- 
winner faced work at relief level 
wages or no work at all; 8 mil- 
lion were 65 or older; 6.5 million 
were non-white; 8 million were 
im families headed by females; 
21 million were in families 
headed by persons whose educa- 
tion had stopped at the 8th grade 
or earlier. 

The Review called for a major 
Point Four program at home to 
provide more education; end dis- 
crimination; spread unionism; aid 
distressed areas; strengthen wage- 
hour coverage; aid farm families, 


build up social security and over- 
haul the tax system. 
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ployes. 


appearance. 


Labor to Mark Own Day 
With Parades, Rallies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with AFL-CIO members at the 
end of their march down Wood- 
ward Ave. Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.), labor-endorsed 
Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, will deliver the prin- 
cipal address to carry out a 
budding election year tradition 
inaugurated by former Pres. 
Harry S. Truman and carried on 
by Adlai Stevenson, Democratic 
candidate for president in 1952 
and 1956. 

At Arlington Cemetery in Penn- 
sauken township, N. J., just outside 
Camden, another tradition will be 
carried on at the grave of Peter 
M. McGuire, the leader of the 
Carpenters and co-founder of the 
former AFL whose call for “a gen- 
eral holiday for the laboring 
classes” led to the first Labor Day 
observance in 1882. Union offi- 
cials, as they have for many years, 
will lay a wreath on his grave. 

Over the Labor Day weekend, 
sermons on the meaning of labor 
will be heard from the pulpits 
of synagogues and churches in 
all parts of the country. In many 
cities special Labor Day masses 
will .be celebrated in Catholic 
churches; in Washington, a 
wreath will be laid at the statue 
of James Cardinal Gibbons fol- 
lowing the mass. 

In a special Labor Day message 
to workers in other countries broad- 
cast by the Voice of America, 
Meany reiterated American labor’s 
support of the legitimate aspira- 
tions for freedom, especially those 
of the “newly-emerging countries 
of Africa.” America must be 
generous in its aid, he declared, to 
help them solve their economic and 
social problems. 

“It was only a few years ago,” 
he recalled, “that Free Europe lay 
virtually helpless under its postwar 
wreckage. But the U.S. responded 
to the emergency with the Marshall 
Pian and today western Europe is 
still free, and stronger than ever. 

“There is no reason in the world 
why we cannot apply the same 


remedy to the new danger spots 
that have developed in the world. 
These countries are desperately in 
need of economic and technical as- 
sistance. We have the resources 
to help them,” Meany asserted. 


We should do that, first and 
foremost, as a purely human act 
of help that is in line with the 
generous tradition of service that 
characterizes our American heri- 
tage. If we do that we can help 
them attain more rapidly the 
political stability and economic 
self-sufficiency that alone will 
save them from being swallowed 
up behind the Iron Curtain of 
communism.” 


Meany told the workers in other 
lands ‘that labor in America has 
earned the “confidence and good 
will” of all Americans. In ways 
too numerous to mention, he added, 
workers have made “a significant 
contribution to the strength, the 
Vitality and the progress of the en- 
tire country.” 

There will be no Communist 
flags at the parades and rallies, 
he stressed, because American 
workers “value freedom as their 
most precious possession” and 
“see im the free way of life the 
only way of life that holds any 
reliable promise of benefit to 
mankind.” 

“American workers are deter- 
mined that our country shall remain 
strong enough to meet any eventu- 
ality, any challenge that may come 
from Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China,” he said. “We are de- 
termined in this not only for our 
own sake but for that of the entire 
free world. The threat of world 
communism has increased in seri- 
ousness this past year and poses a 
grave threat to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the free world.” 

Sec. of Labor Jamés P. Mitchell 
in his Labor Day message hailed 
“the achievement of a spiritual and 
material strength unparalleled in 
history” but warned that “we must 
strive harder to meet the challenges 


‘| that-platform planks “should not be 
QUEEN OF LABOR DAY parade in New York City will be 21- 
year-old Maryan Elizabeth Cinque, a member of the Office Em- 
She earlier won the title of Miss Union Maid in the contest 
sponsored by the Greater New York Union Label & Service Trades 
Council on the basis of personality, union interest, intelligence and 


Raps GOP Labor Stand: 


Humphrey Rallies Democrats 
To Keep R-T-W Repeal Pledge 


Sen. “Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), assailing so-called “right-to-work” laws as “part of a 
continuing . . . attack on all rights of organized labor,” has urged the Democratic Party to “stand 
firm” on its platform pledge to “repeal the authorization” for such laws. 

In a major speech on the Senate floor, Humphrey said the plank was “unequivocal” in declaring 
that the’ Democrats would seek repeal of the “notorious and objectionable” Sec. 14-b of the Taft- 


Hartley Act which allows states to% 
enact these “anti-collective-bargain- 
ing” laws. 

At the same time he ripped 
into the Republican Party’s 
stand on labor legislation, accus- 
ing the GOP of “doubletalk on 
this important issue.” 

The Republican labor plank, he 

said, supported “the right of em- 
ployers and unions freely to enter 
into agreements providing for the 
union shop,” but predicated this 
stand on “diligent” enforcement of 
Taft-Hartley. 
Although “‘on. casual reading” 
the GOP statement “sounds like 
the Republican party has, at long 
last, embraced the right of man- 
agement and labor to agree to the 
union shop,” Humphrey said, the 
qualifying phrase proves that. the 
GOP “intends to support ‘right-to- 
work’ laws.” 


Warns of Cynicism 
The Minnesota Democrat stern- 
ly warned colleagues in the party 


fashioned with cynicism, to hold 
up glowing promises to the electo- 
rate before they ballot, and then 
to be forgotten when victory is 
won.” 

Recently Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.), leader of the arch-conserv- 
ative wing of the party, declared 
on the Senate floor that he would 
fight “with all my strength and 
ability” against any repeal of 14-b. 
The Virginia State AFL-CIO sharp- 
ly attacked Byrd’s “work” stand, 
and accused him of opposing vir- 
tually all liberal legislation. 

Humphrey charged that the en- 


Union Men Win 
8 Intl. Labor 
Scholarships 


Ithaca, N.Y.—Eight union mem- 
bers have been awarded scholar- 
ships for a two-year program of 
study at Cornell University designed 
to train them for careers in the 
international labor field. 

They will be the first group to 
study here under the Intl. Labor 
Training Program established ear- 
lier this year by Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
The program calls for two semes- 
ters of study at the university, fol- 
lowed by a one-year internship with 
a union or government agency di- 
rectly concerned with international 
labor matters. 

While at Cornell they will 
study the organization and ac- 
tivities of the international labor 
movement, comparative labor- 
management relations and a 
foreign language, and will ac- 
quire a specialized knowledge of 
some particular geographical 
area. 

Those selected included James 
A. Blyler, former officer of Local 
1-561, Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, El Cerrito, Calif.; Thom- 
as V. Miller, a member of Teach- 
ers Local 616, Pittsford, N. Y.; 
John J. Mutch, member of Retail 
Clerks Local 655, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Ronald H. Smith, president of 
Communications Workers Local 
7470, Lincoln, Neb.; John Szarej- 
ko, president of Auto Workers Lo- 
cal 980, Spotswood, N. J.; John C. 
Thalmayer, an organizer for the 
Upholsterers, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Walter L. Townsend, officer of 
Railway Clerks Lodge 1084, Cin- 
cinnati; and Edwin P. Wilson, for- 
mer member of the Seafarers and 
now with the Dept. of Defense, 


that still lie before us.” 


_|matter what the need.” 


actment of Sec. 14-b, at the time 
Taft-Hartley was passed over Pres. 
Truman’s veto in 1947, marked 
the first time in history where state 
law was made superior to federal 
law. The section, he said, permits 
the states to “enact legislation con- 
cerning union security that is more 
restrictive than federal law,” and 
thus “override and nullify” the in- 
tent of federal law. 
Anti-Union Package 

In the 19 states where “right-to- 
work” laws are on the books, he 
said, they have been enacted as‘ 
“part of a general anti-union pack- 
age,” which also includes “restric- 
tions against picketing, curtailment 
of the right to strike, harassing laws 
interfering with the internal opera- 
tions of unions, and even restric- 
tions on the amount of land a 
union may lease or purchase. no 


Passage of “work” laws, Hum- 
phrey continued, also has been 
“linked to the refusal to consider 


legislation deemed necessary for 
the betterment of labor”—including 
increases in workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits and unemployment 
compensation coverage, state min- 
imum wage laws, and legislation 
protecting child labor and women 
workers. 


“In other words,” the senator .. 


declared, “ ‘right-to-work’ laws 
are passed generally not solely 
for reasons of opposition to the 
union shop but for reasons of 
opposition to unions as such.” 


Humphrey also ripped into the 
“right-to-work” slogan itself, term- 
ing it a “fraud.” He said this opin- 
ion was sustained by state courts 
in Idaho, Kansas and Washington 
which held in substance that the 
slogan was “deliberately intended 
to conceal the purpose of this leg- 
islation, which is to outlaw volun- 
tary union shop agreements be- 
tween management and _ labor 
through collective bargaining.” 


Fire Fighters Put 40c 


Tax Into Constitution 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Delegates to 


the 25th convention of the Fire 


Fighters voted to make permanent a temporary 40-cent per capita 
tax after nearly two days of debate. 


The constitutional change was 
per capita formerly was 25 cents, 
last convention held two years ago'>— 
in Wichita, Kan. The lengthy dis- 
cussion and a rollcall pushed back 
other convention business. 


Wider Activity Planned 

Proponents of the increase in 
payments to the international union 
wanted the money for additional 
research and legislative representa- 
tion. Opponents said it could be 
used more effectively at the state 
and local levels. 


In other action, the convention: 


@ Authorized negotiations with 
federal officials to seek exemption 
from the lLandrum-Griffin Act, 
contending “it was not intended for 
firemen.” 

@ Voted to ask the U.S. Labor 
Dept. to change the fireman’s job 
classification from “hazardous” to 
“hazardous-skilled.” 

@ Demanded legislation for a 
uniform workweek of no more 
than 40 hours in both the United 
States and Canada. The workweek 
now ranges from 40 to 48 hours. 

@ Instructed locals to take the 
position in negotiations that fire- 
fighting is a skilled occupation. 


Pres. William D. Buck re- 
ported that prior to the conven- 
tion, the union’s executive board 
expressed dismay that the Federal 
Aviation Agency had found only 
five of the country’s 650 busiest 
airports have adequate firefight- 


Travel Association 


Names Directors 

The American Travel Associa- 
tion, noting big gains in group 
travel by unions and cooperative 
organizations, has expanded its 
board of directors and elected a new 
slate of officers. 


Wallace Campbell of the Coop- 
erative League of the U. S. A. was 
re-elected ATA president; Arthur 
J. Goldberg, special counsel to the 
AFL-CIO, was elected secretary; 
and Pres. Arnold Zander of the 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes, was elected ATA’s treas- 


Fallg Church, Va. 


urer, 


approved by a 3-to-1 vote. The 
and was raised temporarily at the 


ing equipment. The board said 

it will seek remedial legislation. 

The Fire Fighters trace the 
founding of their union to Buffalo. 
The city’s Local 282, with 600 
members, is host to the convention, 
the first ever held in New York 
state, 


Thompson Hits 
GOP for Civil 
Rights Dodge 


Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N. J.) has accused the Republican 
Party of “duplicity and political 
expediency” for publishing and dis- 
tributing separate versions of its 
1960 civil rights plank—a full copy 
for the North and an abbreviated 
copy for the South. 

The publicity director of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Lou 
Guylay, confirmed the existence of 
differing versions of the platform, 
but insisted it was all a mistake. 

Thompson charged that there 
was a “blue cover” edition of the 
plank circulated in the North 
containing a statement that “to- 
day, nearly one-fourth of all 
federal employes are Negro.” 
This statement was omitted from 
the “gray cover” version found 
in the South, he said. 

The New Jersey Democrat said 
the incident points up that the Re- 
publican Party had been forced to 
“doctor”. 
“to appeal to voters on a sectional 
basis.” The Democrats, he said, 
“say the same thing” on civil rights 


in all sections of the country. 
Guylay contended the “blue 
cover” edition was a hastily-printed 
document distributed at the GOP 
convention. The sentence in ques- 
tion, he said, was dropped without 
public announcement before final 
adoption of the platform by the 
convention because there was “some 


doubt” as to its accuracy. 


‘certain platform planks . 


and other platform planks to voters — 
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Labor's Year in Review: 


es ere ete eh SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1960 


For Union Members the Road Went Uphill 


Labor Day Resurgence 
Marked by Big Parades 


: _ By Harry Conn 
AMERICAN TRADE UNION movement has been fight- 
ing an uphill battle since Labor Day 1959. An ominous shadow 
covered the Labor Day celebrations last year, a shadow of legisla- 
tion written in the halls of Congress and signed by Pres. Eisenhower 
—the Labor Control Act of 1959, 

For the labor movement this action was allegedly directed against 
corruption in a small segment of unionism. It was, in reality, a 
gigantic broadside directed at clean, free, democratic trade unions 
by “making Taft-Hartley worse.” 

On the floor of Congress, Rep. John Dent (D-Pa.), a former 
trade unionist himself, asked plaintively: “What has labor to be 
thankful for this Labor Day?” 


Working inen.pud Weaimen could the qibtedet Ser thal cadens, it 
for nothing else. And no one, no force was going to take this 
away from them. They said this in New York on Labor Day 
1959, when some 115,000 union members marched up Fifth 
Avenue in one of the greatest demonstrations of labor solidarity 
in history; in Detroit where, for the first time, a merged AFL- 
CIO central labor body sponsored a giant parade and rally; in 
Salt Lake City; on the West Coast; throughout New England 
and in the South, too. 

Labor not only. faced a serious threat on the legislative front dur- 
ing the year—the challenge in the economic arena was just as 
critical. Almost as if the strategy had been worked out in some 
smoke-filled room, major industries such as’ steel, railroads, ship- 
building, shipping, meat, demanded harsh changes in prevailing 
contracts on work rules. Management sought to knock out provi- 
sions in agreements that had been won after long and bitter fights, 
provisions that gave unions the strength effectively to represent the 
membership. 

With the work rule issue a focal point in the dispute, the nation- 
wide strike of 500,000 Steelworkers was already two months old by 
Labor Day 1959. The entire labor movement rose to their support. 


First Kaiser Steel broke away from the solid management front 
and came to an agreement with the USWA. Then, on Jan. 5, 
after six months of holding out, big steel capitulated. Commit- 
tees would study the work-rule situation but there were no con- 
cessions on the part of the union. A healthy package increase 
was won by the union, too. 

Work rules also played a major part in the bitter 152-day strike 
of 18,000 members of the Marine & Shipbuilding Workers against 
eight East Coast yards of Bethlehem Steel. Again, work rules were 
the central issue and the union blocked any major changes. 

There were other highlights of the year: 

@ The strike of newspaper unions against two Portland, Ore., 
newspapers in which professionalestrikebreakers have been used by 
management. This, in turn, has led to a nationwide campaign for 
state legislation to block importation of strikebreakers across state 
lines. 

@ The change of leadership of two key AFL-CIO departments, 
the Industrial Union Dept. and the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. Replacing Al Whitehouse as head of the industrial union 
group were Jacob Clayman and Nick Zonarich. C. J. (Neil) Hag- 
gerty assumed leadership of the crafts group when Pres. Richard 
Gray announced his retirement. 

@ The finrelenting fight of the trade union movement for a long 
list of legislation in Congress headed by efforts for a $1.25 mini- 
mum wage, health care for the aged through social security, federal 
aid to education, housing, etc. 

@ The key ruling by a California Superior Court judge who held 
that the so-called “right to work” law would hurt the labor move- 
ment and that the Machinists had the right to expel two members 
who worked for passage of the measure. 

@ Labor hit by rising cost-of-living and unusually high unem- 


‘ ployment most months of the year. See. of Labor James P. Mitchell 


eats his “hat” when joblessness rises over 3 million in one month of 
the year. Depressed areas created great hardships but the President 
vetoed the second of two depressed area bills. 

@ With 262 union members fired from the Sears Roebuck & 
Co. store in San Francisco for refusing to cross a Machinist picket 
line, the Retail Clerks called for a nationwide boycott of Sears 
Btores across the country. The AFL-CIO Executive Council strong- 
ly supported the boycott call. 

@ After almost 214 years on strike, the embattled Textile Work- 
ers of Henderson, N. C., continue to man picket lines, determined 
that victory shall not be ‘denied them. 

@ John L. Lewis retired as president of the Mine Workers after 
50 years in top leadership. He bécame president emeritus, Thomas 
Kennedy succeeded him. 

@ William McFetridge retired as president of the Building Servy- 
ice Employes; succeeded by David Sullivan, head of Local 32-B 
of New York. 

@ Harry Bates retired as head of the Bricklayers; his sucessor 
was Sec. John J. Murphy. 

By Labor Day 1960, much progress had been made on a num- 
ber of fronts. The trade union movement, however, is still driving 
uphill to overcome those who would push it all the way to the bot- 
tom and then crush it. 

Millions of trade union members have shown their determination 
that this shall not happen. (PAI) 


Sam Reiss, veteran labor news photographer. 


LABOR PICTURE OF YEAR honors awarded po by Press Associates Inc. went to this sktie 
of a segment of the big AFL-CIO rally in support of the Forand bill to provide health care to 
social security beneficiaries, held in New York’s Madison Square Garden. It meant a $25 prize for 


By Alexander Uhl 


in the reporters and hands them a report on 
what happened on the job front during the pre- 
vious month. 

The report is called, prosaically, “The Employ- 
ment Situation,” and tells the story of what hap- 
pened to American workers in terms of the civil- 
ian labor force, the employed and where they 
were employed, and the number of unemployed 
by age and sex. 

In a sense the report is merely a statistical 
compilation that is completely unemotional unless 
you happen to be one of the statistics numbered 
among the unemployed. Then it can be a real 
jolt. 

That jolt has come to millions of American 
workers with more and more frequency during 
recent years. It is likely to come as a jolt to mil- 
lions more “during the crucial decade ahead. 


With our economy slowing down, with auto- 
mation increasing, with our population steadily 
growing and creating the need for more and 
more jobs, the 1960 decade poses problems of 
supreme importance for all of us on the eco- 

_nomic front. 


What is today’s story as we go into this new 
decade? 

It is not too encouraging a story. AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany painted a pretty grim pic- 
ture of it in his appearance before the platform 
committees of the Democratic and Republican 
parties during their July conventions. Here are 
some of the startling facts he noted: 


1. The civilian labor force during the past 
seven years grew by 5.4 million while the number 
of new jobs increased by only 3.4 million, leaving 
a deficit of 2 million jobs. 

_ 2. The number of full time jobs has actually 
gone down by 500,000 during the past three 
years. 

3. There are actually 2 million less jobs in 
manufacturing, mining and the railroad industry 
than there were in 1953. 

4. The total number of manhours worked in 
private industry is less today than it was in 1953. 

5, There is a widening gap between our capac- 


plants are idle. 

6. We will have to create 1.35 million civilian 
jobs each year for the next 10 years if we are to 
keep up with the job needs of our rising popula- 
tion. Our average during the past 10 years has 
been less than 800,000 new jobs each year. 

For American workers this is serious business. 
For American union members it is particularly 


particularly heavy in highly organized industries. 


What are the factors that make the coming 10 


NCE A MONTH THE LABOR DEPT. calls - 


ity to produce goods and our actual production, » 
which means that a great part of our existing: 


serious since the job losses of the past have been” 


The 1960s, a Decade of Decision, 
Hold Key to America’s Future | 


years so vital for men and women who work for 
a living? 

Population: During the next 10 years millions 
of “war babies” will be entering the labor mar- 
ket. In all, there will be 26 million young work- 
ers looking for jobs. By 1970 there will be 87 
million Americans able and ready to work com- 
pared with about 73 million today. 


Rate of Growth: Labor and liberal economists 
have repeatedly warned that our rate of growth 
is not adequate to meet the needs of the future, 
Between 1933 and 1953 our rate of growth was 
5.5 percent. Between 1953 and 1959 it dropped 
to 2.5 percent. Yet statisticians have estimated 
that we must grow at least 4 percent each year if 
we are merely to keep up with our increasing 
population increase. It is for this reason that labor 
leadership has emphasized over and over again 
that the pace of our growth must be stepped up— 
at least to 5 percent a year—not only to meet the 
needs of our own people but if we are to with- 
stand the challenge of Communist Russia. 


Idle Machines: This unused capacity means 


‘jobs—millions of jobs. It accounts in part for the 


shocking fact that more than 2 million jobs have 
been lost in the American economy since 1953. 
There are fewer factory production workers—1.5 
million less—today than there were in 1953. Rail- | 
road jobs have dropped 400,000 during the same 
period. Mining jobs have dropped 200,000. Most 
of these jobs are lost—never to come back—be- 
cause automation and technological changes have 
destroyed them. 


Automation: A few years ago the word “auto- 
mation” was just an invented word for a new di- 
mension of technological change. It represented 
more than an improvement in machinery which 
would enable workers to produce more goods 
than they had been able to produce before. It 
represented a machine that actually would dis- 
place the worker, or enable one worker to do the 
work of perhaps 10 or 20 or even more. 

On the basis of what is happening today the 
“obsolete” worker will be discarded like an old 
shoe that has outlived its usefulness. 


It is happening already. More than one 
“obsolete” plant has been shut down in recent 
years and workers, many of them with a life- 
time of faithful service, have been tossed out to 
live for a time on unemployment benefits, to 
lose their savings and eventually to become ob- 
jects of charity. 

This year’s election in great part will center on 
the problem of growth or stagnation. But more 
than the 1960 election is involved. The next 
decade will largely determine whether we, as a 
nation, are to march forward with a dynamic, 
growing economy or whether we will begin to slip 
backward, as so many other nations have before 
us, into a second or third-rate country. (PAI) 
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Labor Day 1960 


Qvee THE YEARS American labor has observed Labor Day 


as a holiday dedicated to the worker, a day on which working | @ 7 


people can look back over the past with its injustices, its failures 
and the successes that marked the building of the trade union move- 
ment. F : 
-<Trade unionism is the logical result of the workers’ desire for 
_ Security on the job, a decent standard of living, education and equal 
opportunity, dignity and the chance to participate in society as 
respected citizens, af ; 
_ On this Labor Day 1960 the labor movement, in paying homage 
to.the past, rededicates itself to the basic concepts of justice, broth- 
erhood and equality. In the continuing struggle to reach these 
objectives there is no stopping, no resting. As Samuel Gompers 
said 45 years ago, the working people “will never stop in their 
efforts to obtain a better life for themselves, for their wives, for 
their children and for all humanity, The object is to obtain com- 
plete social justice.” a . 

In 1960 the problems confronting the trade union moventent 
are problems requiring political solutions if the objective of “com- 
plete social justice” is to be achieved. These are problems of legisla- 
tion, of national economic policies, of administration and enforce- 
ment of existing statutes. 

Over the years the basic principles and objectives of the trade 
union movement have evolved into a philosophy that holds that 
whenever there is a conflict between human rights and property 
rights labor unqualifiedly supports human rights. 

This philosophy holds also that as long as our government is 
controlled by the people—and labor knows that free trade unions 
cannot exist except under a democratic form of government—to 
fear the participation of government in establishing programs to 
serve all Americans is to fear the people. 

Labor does not accept the proposition that the welfare of the 
owners of property is inevitably equivalent to the welfare of the 
nation. \ Business prosperity is essential to our economy but the 
soundest basis for business prosperity is the prosperity of the 
people as a whole. 

It is against this background that labor is participating in political 
education and political action—programs designed to elect to public 
office candidates who will place human rights and the welfare of all 
Americans at the top of the list, who will dedicate themselves to the 
problems of stepping up economic growth so that there will be 
enough jobs and so that America’s productive power will be sus- 
tained so that it can throw back the Soviet challenge. 

In immediate terms this means the election of John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson to the presidency and vice presidency 
of the United States. 

That’s the challenge of Labor Day 1960. That’s the ‘No. 1 job 
for organized labor, a job that must be completed on Nov. 8. 


What Affluent Society? 


CITY WORKER’S FAMILY with two children under 18 needs 
from $103 a week in Houston to $126 in Chicago for a modest 
but adequate level of living, the Labor Dept. reports. 

Census Bureau figures show that in 1958 one-half of the urban 
families with two children under 18 earned less than $109 a week. 
Figures available from the department itsélf reveal that present aver- 
age weekly wages in durable goods manufacturing as of right now is 
$98; for non-durable manufacturing the figure is $82; in retail trade 
it’s $69 a week. 

So much for the affluent society! 
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Mixed Values Stressed: 


Church Groups 


Hail Workers 


In Labor Sunday Statements 


Fifty years ago, the AFL convention under the 
presidency of Samuel Gompers requested the 
churches of America to observe the Sunday before 
Labor Day or another as near thereto as possible 
as Labor Sunday with appropriate sermons and 
exercises, and as an occasion for special prayers 
and dedication to the spiritual aims of the labor 
movement. 

Today, all major church groups observe this cus- 
tom. The National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and the Synagogue Council of America 
each issue Labor Day statements. Each organiza- 
tion encourages local ministers, priests and rabbis 
to use this material in Labor Day or Labor Sun- 
day addresses. 

The article below is based on this year’s state- 
ments. 


i ib LABOR DAY statement of the Synagogue 
Council, issued by its president, Rabbi Max M, 
Davidson, points out that the holiday still has its 
revolutionary message for the people not only of 
the United States but the entire earth— 

“, .. that in an abundant world, no one need 
lack the necessities and the comforts of mind and 
body; that those who do the world’s work ensure 
the world’s welfare and are entitled to their just 
reward.” 

Rabbi Davidson recalled that modern rabbinic 
and synagogal bodies “have reaffirmed consist- 
ently the moral dimensions of human labor, up- 
holding the right of every man and woman to work 
in peace and dignity without discrimination.” 

“Spokesmen for Judaism have recognized the 
right of workers to organize for their own eco- 
nomic betterment and to engage in the process of 
collective bargaining,” he continued. 

“This process has conferred upon millions of 
men and women a new sense of their own dig- 
nity and worth as individuals, 

“The growth and prosperity of our country af- 
ford patent proof of the practical results of in- 
creasing the rewards of honest labor. As the 
worker is given more time for study, for recrea- 
tion, for physical and spiritual refreshment; as he 
is able, with his family, to enjoy more comfort and 
more educational opportunities; as his wages and 
his hours become more favorable; as he has in- 
creased his sense of responsibility and of creative- 
ness in freedom, the United States has risen to 
greatness, and this is the light we hold out to those 
in darkness.” . 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Churches 


called on labor and the church “to recognize our 
common tasks,” as well as the unique responsi- 
bilities of both, “in order that together we may in- 
crease our service to God and to mankind.” 

Among these tasks, it went on, is “the achieve~ 
ment of racial fraternity with equal opportunity 
for each person to attain the fullest possible.growth 
and use of his potential talents.” 

“We face together the perplexity and chal- 
lenge of a continuously changing economic order 
which not only presents new opportunities but 
creates new insecurities,” it continued. “The 
causes of these insecurities are largely economic 
and social; but they affect the minds and spirits 
of people and their solution must be found in 
part in a renewal and deepening of our spiritual 
lives. .» 

“The churches must seek to guard against un- 
due concentration of power anywhere 4n society; 
we look to the labor movement for the exercise 
of restraint in the use of its power, and vigilance 
in preventing the abuse of power by others. To- 
gether with other responsible groups we can act 
creatively to the end that society may be spared 
those evils which develop when irresponsible 
power has corrupted either an individual or an 
institution.” 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC Welfare Con- 
ference in a statement by Msgr. George G. Higgins, 
director of the Social Action Dept., warned that 
labor and management are on the defensive “and 
collective bargaining (is) on probation before the 
bar of public opinion” because many people, 
rightly or wrongly, feel the public interest has been 
ignored. 

In this “alarming” situation, he warned that 
compulsory arbitration laws may be enacted in re- 
sponse to public demand, but pleaded that all 


such legislation be held off until the national 


labor-management conference called by Pres. 
Eisenhower at the behest of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany “has had an opportunity to formu- 


late its own recommendation.” 


“We sincerely hope that it will be eminently 
successful and that it will eventually lead to the 
establishment of continuing labor-management 
‘conferences or councils in all of the major indus- 
tries,” he said. 

Important as collective bargaining is, Msgr. 
Higgins maintained, it is “not enough” and should 
“be supplemented with new forms of labor-man- 
agement cooperation fitted to the particular needs 
of individual industries and countries and designed 
to safeguard and promote the common good.” 
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THE CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT 

The Republican candidate, Richard M. 
Nixon, has for eight years been Vice President 
of the United States, prior to which time he 
served four years in the House and two in the 
Senate. i 

Nixon’s vigor and shrewdness are beyond dis- 
pute. He would undoubtedly be a forceful 
President, who would grasp issues rather than 
avoid them. The question is, in whose interests 
would this decisiveness be exerted? 


Insofar as international affairs are concerned, 
there is good reason to believe that Nixon 
would follow (perhaps more vigorously) the 
general policies of the present Administration. 
These policies have ranged from bluster and 
brinkmanship to well-intentioned but ineffectual 
personal diplomacy; their net result has been 
a weakening of the western alliance and a 
widening of the Soviet sphere of influence. 


On domestic matters Nixon’s record is even 
more vulnerable. We in the AFL-CIO have 
repeatedly declared that the strength of our 
economy and the fulfillment of our ideals at 
home is the essential prerequisite to the ulti- 
mate victory of democracy in ‘the world. We 
have further set forth our conviction that these 
goals cannot be reached by blind faith in the 
curative powers of private enterprise; that on 
the contrary, the federal government must take 
leadership to insure their realization. 


Nixon does not share this conviction. While 
he has in recent months given lip-service to the 
need for government action in such fields as 
education, housing and public health, his votes 
do not justify confidence that performance 
will follow. Indeed, despite his recent identifi- 
cation with the so-called “new” or “liberal” 
wing of the Republican party, he has yet to be 
recorded in that company on any division in 
Congress. 


In all candor it must also be noted that 
Nixon’s history as a partisan campaigner, both 


for himself and for the national ticket, raise. 


grave questions of his fitness. Quibbles over 
precise wording cannot conceal the fact that 
Nixon impugned the loyalty of a congressman, 
a nominee for the Senate, a Secretary of State 
and a President of the United States in his 
various electoral adventures. Since he is neither 
naive nor uninformed, we must conclude he 
knew better in every case. We find it difficult 
to attribute such conduct to youthful exuber- 
ance, 

The Democratic candidate, John F. Kennedy, 
was elected to Congress in 1946 (the same year 
as Nixon) and is now in his second term in the 
Senate. 

Kennedy is intelligent, articulate and force- 
ful; he, too, would use the powers of the Presi- 
dency to carry out his program. 

We in the AFL-CIO have had full opportuni- 
ties to watch Kennedy’s. congressional career 
at close range. Throughout his service in both 
the House and Senate he has been a member 
of their respective labor committees. He has 
shown a keen and growing understanding of the 
labor movement as such,*and a warm apprecia- 


tion of the peotieans and aspirations of working 


people everywhere. 

Kennedy’s active concern with foreign affairs 
actually antedates Nixon’s, since it began be- 
fore World War II. But the greatest difference 
between them in this area is that Kennedy has 
no commitment to the specific undertakings of 
the last eight years. Unlike Nixon, Kennedy 
would not be inhibited by loyalty to the mis- 
takes of his predecessor. 

However, it is on the domestic scene that 
the contrast is most dramatic. On almost every 


“ssue between the money interest and the peo- 


ple’s interest—housing, schools, health and all 
the rest—Kennedy voted with the people, 
Nixon voted against the people. 

Nor was Kennedy merely a passive partici- 
pant. On more and more issues, as increasing 
seniority gave him greater status, he was the 
introducer and floor leader for legislation to 
benefit workers and the nation. 

It should be noted that on some matters 
Kennedy did not always agree with the AFL- 
CIO position, even though on direct labor is- 


. sues he was by our standards 100 per cent right 


while Nixon was 100 per cent wrong. Good- 
faith disagreements on some matters are in- 
evitable, and should properly be taken in the 
context of the record as a whole. 


CANDIDATES FOR VICE PRESIDENT 

The Republican candidate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, has been a devoted spokesman for 
America in the United Nations since 1953. 
Although limited by the narrowness of the Re- 
publican policy, his service deserves the great- 
est approbation. 

Until his defeat by Kennedy in 1952, he also 
served in the Senate, where he was counted 
among the more progressive Republicans. His 
record in Congress suffers primarily at those 
points when party policy took preference over 
personal conviction. 

The Democratic candidate, Lyndon B. John- 
son, was elected to the House in 1937 and to 
the Senate in 1948. Since 1955 he has been 
Senate majority leader. 

Johnson is the most influential figure to be 
nominated for Vice President since the early 
years of the republic. He has been the domi- 
nant force in the last three Congresses. The 
effectiveness of his leadership has been _uni- 
versally acknowledged. | 

For the unprecedented span of six years, 
Johnson has borne the responsibility of Senate 
leadership while the White House was held by 
the opposing party. There have been times 


- when the AFL-CIO has not agreed with his 


concept of the role of Congress in a divided 
government; but the legislative gains that have 
been made despite that division were brought 
about through his efforts and are to his credit. 

In the same way, as the voting records show, 
we have not agreed with Johnson in all particu- 


lars since he entered Congress. But in balance 


he has a liberal record; and what is more im- 
portant, it has become increasingly liberal with 
the years. 


ie 8, te 


Why Labor Backs Kennedy-Johnson 


The AFL-CIO General Board, which strongly endorsed the 
candidacies of John F, Kennedy and Lyndon -B. Johnson, issued 
the following statement concerning labor's -yital Stake in the 
November. presidential elections: 

The preamble to the AFL-CIO constitution commits the Ameri- 
can labor movement to the fulfillment of the hopes and aspirations 
of the working people of America “through democratic processes 
within the framework of our constitutional government and consist- 
ent with our institutions and traditions. Yr 


The constitution continues: 


“While preserving the independence of the labor movement 
from political control, to encourage workers to register and vote, 
to exercise their full rights and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
to perform their rightful part im the political life of the local, state 
and national communities.” 


It is in this spirit that we act. The need for intelligent political . 


action has never been greater than now. Before the next Adminis- 
tration completes its term of office, the United States may be called 
upon to take actions which will determine the life or death of free- 
dom in the world, 

Thus the American people et select i in November an Adminis- 
tration which can best meet the twin problems of our time: The 
protection of our country and the rest of the free world from the 
menace of totalitarian communism, and the strengthening of our 
own society, both socially and economically, to insure our position 
as the bastion and the exemplar of freedom as a way of life. 

American labor has not lost faith in America. Our country is 
still the greatest force for peace and freedom throughout the world, 
Our concern is not that America is in second place today, but rather 
that this could happen tomorrow. We measure the last eight years 
not only by accomplishments but by shortcomings: 

@ America has had some economic growth—but not enough. 

@ America has improved the people’s welfare—but not enough, 

@ America has. strengthened its defenses—but not enough. 

@ America has made scientific progress—but not enough. 

@ America has extended the frontiers of democracy at home— 

but not enough. 

The record of these ‘years is “too little.” We cannot permit it to 
become “too late.” 

The AFL-CIO has evolved over the years a wide range of 
legislative proposals which we ‘believe would insure the security 
and prosperity of our nation, and the well-being of its people. 
These proposals stress im particular our conviction that a sound, 
growing economy im the United States is indispensable to the 
safety of our country and the free: world. 

Our program is positive, practical and non-partisan. We offered 
it, word for word, to the platform committees of both political 
parties, in the sincere hope that both would find it worthy of 
adoption. 

We recognize that neither party has a monopoly on wisdom or 
dedication to the public good. Individuals in both parties have been 
and will be supported officially by labor; and candidates of both 
parties will win votes from AFL-CIO members, regardless of any 
recommendations by the leaitorsieg. We would not want it to be 
otherwise. 


Nevertheless, the AFL-CIO has an “aiijeainn to report its find- 


- ings as to the party platforms and the’ candidates for national office. 


We made our recommendations to both parties; now we must assess 
what the parties actually adopted. A plank-by-plank analysis of the 
platforms has been printed and is available. The following are an 
interpretive discussion of those areas where the differences in the 
party platforms and party records are most pronounced, and in 
examination of the expressed. positions (insofar as they exist) of 
the four national candidates. ». . 

. We believe the contrast in each case is sharp and clear. 

Therefore it is the considered judgment of the General Board 
of the AFL-CIO that the election of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson as President and Vice President, respectively, is in the 
best interests of the United States and of the labor movement; and 
we urge our members to give them full and unstinting support, 
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Democratic Platform 


: go> Sati is the _plank-by-plank “analysis of the. 
Democratic and Republican platforms, together with 
a comparison with the- AFL-CIO position, made by 
the federation’s General Board: 


Labor Legislation 


The Republican platform promises “diligent adminis- 
tration” of both the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Grif- 
fin Acts. Clearly labor can expect no move by. this 


party to mitigate the harsh burdens or obviate the 


inequities: of either act. On every close vote during 
consideration of the Landrum-Griffin bill, however, a 
majority of Republicans voted against sound, reasonable 


and well-considered labor legislation, and the Presi- :. 
dent and Vice President both intervened personally « 


to.secure passage of a measure that was even worse 
than the final version. 

The Democratic platform unequivocally pledges re- 
peal of anti-labor and restrictive provisions of both acts, 
as well as adoption of an affirmative labor policy. This 
is consistent with the record of Democrats in the Con- 
gress, a majority of whom voted for sound labor legis- 
lation on every close vote during Senate and Hopse 
consideration of last year’s legislation. In addition, 

. the Democratic platform specifically promises to 
strengthen and modernize the Walsh-Healey and Davis- 
Bacon Aus; neither of which is mentioned by the Re- 
publicans. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Contrary to popular belief, we 
‘do not ask ‘nor expect legislation that gives special 
privileges to trade unions. We do insist that the pro- 
motion of free collective bargaining is and ought to 
be the policy of the United States government. By 
that standard the Democratic platform is far superior. 


y ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 


Although attempts to enact so-called “right-to- 
work” laws have been defeated in several states in 
recent years, these anti-labor laws remain on the 


books in 19 states. In the guise of laws to benefit 


working men, they are actually intended to cripple 
union efforts to organize and to negotiate just bene- 
fits for their members, 

These state laws are effective against unions because 
of Sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which specifically 
permits their enactment. Repeal of Sec. 14(b) is a 
prerequisite to fair labor-management legislation. 

The Republican platform in effect endorses Sec, 
14(b). 

The Democratic platform pledges its repeal. 


Situs Picketing 


The Republican platform takes no position on this 
issue. Though the President has three times asked Con- 
gress to pass corrective legislation (1954, 1958 and 
1959), ranking Republicans on the Senate and House 
labor committees have tried to prevent a bill from 
being reported. 

The Democratic platform pledges to repeal unreason- 
able limitations on the right to picket peacefully. Of 
the 20 Democrats on the House Labor Committee, only 
two opposed reporting the situs — bill. The 
favorable report of the Senate Labor subcommittee 
on the bill had the unanimous support of the subcom- 
mittee’s Democrats. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The reluctance of Republicans 
to correct a flagrant injustice that was recognized even 
by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, whose bill created it, 
defies charitable explanation. 


Wage-Hour Legislation 


The Republican platform pledges to increase the 
minimum wage, in no specified amount, and to extend 
coverage to several million more workers. Yet only 
recently a majority of House and Senate Republicans 
voted against a modest extension of coverage and an 
increase in the minimum wage to $1.25. 

Thé Democratic platform pledges an increase in the 
minimum to $1.25 an hour and extension of coverage 
to several million additional workers. A substantial 
majority of Democrats in the House and Senate have 
supported this goal with their votes. The platform 
also pledges “further improvements in wage, hour and 
coverage standards” in the future, and calls for the 
extension of wage-hour protection to farm labor. 

AFL-CIO analysis: We believe a realistic increase 
in the minimum wage and a meaningful extension of 
coverage are essential both morally and economically. 
We see no merit whatever in the arguments of the op- 
ponents of this legislation. And we believe the Demo- 
cratic platform is in line with our position that constant 
improvement in the living standards and conditions of 
employment of the lowest-paid, including farm workers, 


is essential if America is to fulfill its promise and re- 


main true to its ideals. 


Economic Growth 


AFL-CIO recommendations to both parties stressed 


the basic importance of steady economic growth. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that this is the very heart 
of Our program. 
‘thie Si laestane ie a Wha’ teiliiah tule 0h anes 
nomic growth under this Administration is ifyi 
It is terrifying because a‘ continuation at this low | 
level will deny proper job opportunities to our grow- 
ing population; will insure worse shortages of such 
basic needs as schools, hospitals and housing, and 
will enable the Communist world to overtake us in 
‘military might and material resources, 

With an adequate rate of economic growth we need 
not fear any force; without it, we will rob democracy 
of its sinews. 

We believe it is the obligation of government, and 
especially the federal government, to provide whatever 
stimulus is necessary to bringing about the rate of 
growth we need. 

The Republican platform talks about “high priority 
to vigorous economic growth” and then proceeds to at- 
tack “artificial growth forced by massive new federal 
spending and loose money policies.” It proposes further 
tax reductions for corporations as a foremost incen- 
tive to economic growth. 

The Democratic platform states Gnediaivecking that 
our economy “can and must grow at an average rate of 
5 percent annually” and pledges the next Administra- 
tion “to policies that will achieve this goal without infla- 
tion.” Jt reaffirms its support of full employment as a 
paramount objective of national policy, and commits 
itself to an end to the present high-interest, tight- 
money policy. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Here again we are gratified that 
both parties acknowledged the need for faster economic 
growth. It should be noted, however, that the Repub- 
lican platform (and the Republican candidate) have 
embraced this concept with reluctance, and have been 
especially critical of growth-stimulating expenditures in 
the public sector of our national economy. The AFL- 
CIO has maintained that such expenditures, far from 
being a danger, must be greatly expanded for the se- 
curity of the economy and of America itself. 


Civil Rights 
Both the Democratic and Republican platforms have 
properly been described as very strong on civil rights. 
They are similar in most respects, although the Repub- 
lican platform fails to endorse the sit-in movement as 
such, and neglects to propose a federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. On congressional rules 


the Democrats called for majority decision, while the 
Republicans call for unspecified changes in Rule 22; _ 


On substantive issues, however, both platforms are com- 
mendable. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The recent conventions demon- 
strated clearly that both parties are split on the civil 
rights issue. The Democratic split is more readily de- 
finable and easier to understand. What is harder to 
justify is the performance of many northern Repub- 
licans. j 

On issue after issue—changing filibuster rules, in- 
voking cloture, substantive and procedural questions 
—non-southern Democrats almost invariably have 
voted in favor of the civil rights position, whereas 
only a third to a half of the Republicans have done 
so. Time after time Republicans have cast their 
lot with the Southerners against civil rights in order 
to get southern support for conservative or reaction- 
ary economic programs, 


It must also be said that the present Republican Ad- 
ministration has failed miserably to support civil rights 
progress at the executive level. To cite just one ex- 
ample, in the six years since the Supreme Court decision 
on schools, the White House has yet to indicate ap- 
proval of the decision. 


Social Security 


The Republican platform advocates a program of 
health care for the aged “on a sound fiscal basis and 
through a contributory system.” But congressional 
developments have made it clear that in the lexicon of 
the President, the Vice President and the Republican 
leadership, “contributory” does not mean as part of 
the social security system. An overwhelming majority 


of Republicans in Congress voted for a state-federal 


plan that either imposed a means test or set an income 
limit for beneficiaries. ; 
_ The platform also calls for “selective” increases in 


a - a 
a 


old-age benefits and promises substantial improvements 
in provisions in relation to the handicapped, 

The Democratic platform specifically calls for “med- 
ical insurance upon retirement, financed during work- 
ing years through the social security mechanism and 
available to all retired persons without a means test.” 
A majority of congressional Democrats voted to write 
such a program into law. 

Also, the platform calls for a general increase in 
old-age benefits, including a $50-a-month minimum; 
a higher ceiling on permitted earnings, and more gen- 
erous terms for the handicapped and disabled. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Few issues are as clearly drawn, 
Despite the intransigence of some southern Democrats, 
which helped to frustrate legislative action, the ques- 
tion remains: “Should health benefits for the aged be 
provided through the social security system?” The 
Democratic platform says yes; the Republican plat- 
form says no. When it came to a test, only one Re 


publican in the Senate supported. the social security ~ 


principle. 
On other aspects of social security, the Repub- 
licans still cling to a reluctant and gingerly approach; 
the Democrats favor realistic improvements, 


7 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Republican platform claims credit for minot 
improvements in recent years, promises to strengthea 
and extend benefits but fails to mention federal stand- 
ards, 

The Democratic platform clearly pledges to establish 
uniform minimum standards in unemployment insuf- 
ance, and only the Demagratic platform does so. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The unemployment insurance 
system has demonstrated its great value. Over the years, 
however, the system has failed to keep pace with rising 
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Whe -Nation’s s Best Interests 


wage levels, has not been adequate to cope with long- 


term unemployment and has been plagued by unfair 
and unworkable eligibility requirements. Despite fre- 
quent prodding by the present Administration, the 
states have failed to bring their systems up to even the 
suggested minimum levels. Only federal standards can 
restore unemployment insurance to its intended func- 
tion. . ; 


Federal Aid to Education 


The Republican platform acknowledges the classroom 
shortage but describes it as “temporary” and “de- 
creasing.” There is no factual basis for that description. 
The platform opposes any large program of federal aid 
to education, but does endorse federal aid to school 
construction. Unfortunately, the record of both the 
Republican Administration and Republican congress- 
men offers little ground for optimism about even this 
limited objective. On three key votes in the House in 
1956, 1957 and 1960, a majority of House Repub- 
licans voted against federal aid each time. In the Sen- 
ate, a majority of Republicans similarly opposed the 
only federal aid bill which the Senate has considered 
in the last decade. Finally, Vice President Nixon him- 
self cast the deciding vote against an amendment to 
include $1.1 billion in funds for school construction 
and teachers’ salaries in the Senate bill. 

The Democratic platform pledges federal aid for both 
classroom construction and teachers’ salaries, The 
majority of Democrats in House and Senate have sup- 
ported federal aid on all of the key ‘votes mentioned 
above. 


AFL-CIO analysis: Here is an oustanding example 
of a pressing need, in which the Republican predilection 
for “local” solutions effectively blocked action and ap- 
parently will continue to block it, _ 


Aid for Depressed. Areas 


The Republican platform favors “constructive fed- 
eral-local action to aid areas of chronic high unemploy- 
ment.” There is nothing in the record of the party to 
suggest that such action will be forthcoming in practice. 
Area redevelopment legislation has been passed three 
times by the Senate and twice by the House, only to be 
met by Presidential vetoes. 

- The Democratic platform promises legislation sim- 
ilar to that which was vetoed.by the President. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The need of long-suffering com- 
munities for a helping hand from the federal govern- 
ment has been evident for years. The Administration’s 
rejection of a genuinely effective program, despite the 
pleas of many Republican members of Congress from 
depressed areas, has condemned millions of Americans 
to a protracted depression from which they are power- 
less to escape unaided. 


| Housing 

The Republican platiorm takes no position on pub- 
lic housing. It favors adequate mortgage credit to en- 
courage private housing, and calls for a continued 
effort to clear slums and promote urban’ renewal. Many 
examples could be cited to show that the Republican 
party continually and traditionally opposes adequate 
federal housing programs, but the record of the last two 
years alone is sufficient. During this Congress the 


President has asked for no public housing at all, and- 


only $225 million a year for urban renewal. In the 
last two years there “have been 15 Senate and five House 
votes bearing directly on public housing and urban re- 
newal. On 14 of the Senate votes and all five of the 
House votes a majority of Republicans voted against 
adequate public housing and urban renewal provisions. 
The Democratic platform. proposes a 10-year pro- 
gram to restore our cities and provide balanced subur- 
ban development, as many public housing units as 
communities require, and pledges to support a housing 
construction goal of more than 2 million homes a 
year. On all the Senate and House votes mentioned 
above, a majority of Democrats voted in favor of 
public housing and urban renewal. 
’ AFL-CIO analysis: In view of the record, old and 
néw, it is unfortunate that the Republicans have re- 
treated from the position of Sen. Taft, who acknowl- 
edged the propriety of massive féderal action in the 
housing field. Indeed, Taft—with Senators Wagner 
and Ellender—introduced and fought vigorously for 
a housing program which still remains the basis from 
which our proposals (and those of the Democrats) 
have evolved. The Republicanism of today is thus 
far less enlightened than that of the man who was 
once “Mr. Republican” to the conservatives in his 


party, 1 


Foreign Policy, National 


Defense 


The Republican platform correctly asserts that “the 
sovereign purpose of our foreign policy is to secure the 
free institutions of our nation against every peril, to 
hearten and fortify the love of freedom everywhere in 
the world, and to achieve a just peace for all of anxious 
humanity.” It fails, however, to recognize the gravity 
of our present world position, asserting that “the 
Republican Administration has demonstrated that firm- 
ness in the face of threatened aggression is the most 
dependable safeguard of peace” and that “under the 
Eisenhower-Nixon Administration, our military might 
has been forged into a power second to none.” The 
Republican platform fails to recognize that during these 
last eight years Soviet aggression and expansion have 
not been stopped or even slowed down and that So- 


Viet military might is rapidly overtaking ours. 


The Democratic platform correctly asserts that our 
objective is not merely “to co-exist in armed camps on 
the same planet with totalitarian communism; it is the 
creation of an enduring peace in which the universal 
values of human dignity, truth, and justice under law 
are finally secured for all men everywhere on earth.” 
It favors negotiations with the rulers of the Communist 
world “whenever and wherever there is a realistic pos- 
sibility of progress without sacrifice of principle.” The 
Democrats promise to recast our military capacity “in 
order to provide forces and weapons of a diversity, 


‘balance, and mobility sufficient in quantity and quality 


to deter both limited and general aggressions.” 

- AFL-CIO analysis: It is fortunate that both parties 
are in general agreement as to the objectives of our 
foreign policy and the requirements of our national de- 
fense. In this area the platforms must be counterposed 
by performance. We find with deep regret that in the 


last eight years our country has not lived up to the 


objectives of either platform, and that the claims wads 
by the Republicans for the Eisenhower-Nixon policies 


-have no foundation in ‘fact. 


Atomic eee Natural 


Resources 


The Republican platform boasts of its accomplish- 
ments in conservation and ‘resource development, 
pledges new water resource projects and promises con- 


‘ tinued conservation measures in fisheries, forestry, rec- 
- lamation and recreation. The:party emphasizes cooper- 


ation with local governments. But:on the record, both 
the Administration’ and the’ Republicans in Congress 
have rejected public operations and publicly-financed 
developments on the grounds thaf private corporations 
should profit from them. From atomic energy to timber- 
lands to TVA, the Republicans in Congress and the 
Republican Administration have sought to promote 
private profit against the public interest. Virtually the 
only bright spot-on the Republican record in this field 
is the Mission 66 program to develop recreational areas, 

The Democratic platform pledges development and 
conservation of natural resources, stablishment of a com- 
prehensive water resources policy, new multi-purpose 
dam projects and a program of federal aid for pollution 
control. It also favors development of regional giant 
power systems from all energy sources to supply low- 
cost electricity. The majority of Democrats in Con- 
gress supported federal development of atomic energy, 
opposed the TVA-busting Dixon-Yates contract, killed 
the Republican effort to “give away” timberlands in 
national forests, supported increasing federal grants for 
water pollution control and advocated a’ federal Hells 
Canyon dam project. vig 

AFL-CIO analysis:, Whether the national resources 
— including atomic energy—should be developed pri- 
marily for private profit, or in the best interests of all the 
people is a basic question for America. We believe the 
public interest is and ought to be paramount. 


Government Employes 


The Republican platform urges employment, train- 
ing and promotion for government workers based on 
merit and an effective grievance procedure. It also 
cites the need for salaries comparable to those offered 
by private employers. The record of the Republican 
Administration is not compatible with the party’s sug- 
gestion that salaries be kept abreast of those in private 
industry. Five times the President has vetoed federal 
employe pay raises; the last of these was one of only 
two of his vetoes which have been overridden. 

The Democratic platform pledges a strengthened civil 
service system and improved appeals system. It 
promises a better program for recognizing merits of 
individual employes. A majority of congressional Dem- 
ocrats have consistently supported pay raise legislation, 

AFL-CIO analysis: Neither party has adopted our 
proposal of a comprehensive labor-management law as- 
suring government workers of the same rights enjoyed 
by other workers. It is evident from the record, how- 
ever, that the Democrats are more receptive to the 
principle of fair and equal treatment for workers in 
government service. 


2 Congressional er eee 


The Republican platform pledges the party’s best 
efforts to change Rule 22 of the Senate—the so-called 
“filibuster rule’—and other congressional procedures 
that make unattainable “proper legislative implemen- 
tation of constitutional guarantees.” It is apparent that 
the Republican platform has in mind only civil rights 
legislation. The problem, however, goes far beyond 
this one issue. In the last Congress, important domestic 
measures such as aid to school construction, area rede- 
velopment, housing and situs picketing have been 
blocked by the House Rules Committee, with Repub- 
licans almost consistently. voting unanimously to pigeon- 
hole. 

The Democratic platform calls for improvement of 
congressional procedures so that “majority rule pre- 
vails and decisions can be made after reasonable debate 
without being blocked by a minority in either House.” 
It also calls specifically for rule changes to make cer- 


tain that bills approved by legislative committees in the 


House reach the floor without undue delay. A majority 
of Democrats on the House Rules Committee have 
regularly voted to report important legislation. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Changes in congressional pro- 
cedures to assure majority rule are an urgent priority 
for the next Congress. Although neither party has a 
good record on changes in the Senate’s Rule 22, a 
majority of House Democrats have always supported 
proposals to restrict the power of the Rules, Com- 
mittee, while a on of Republicans have opposed 
such proposals, 
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The Voting Records: 


I 


politics which will ring truer in 1960 than ever before. 


The reason: for the first time both presidential candidates have f 
extensive voting records by which the people might judge how well F 


they have served the public interest. 
Sen. John F, Kennedy and Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon both 
are “on the record” as a result of their experience in Congress. 

Both men launched their public service when they were elected 
to the House in 1946. Nixon was elected to the Senate in 1950 
and Kennedy moved to the upper chamber in 1952. Nixon be- 
came vice-president in 1953 and, in his capacity as presiding officer 
of the Senate, has voted only in case of atie. — 

Against this background, the Committee on Political Education 
has selected 155 key votes on such issues as civil rights, education, 
consumer welfare, taxes, housing, labor, foreign policy and so on. 
The candidates were judged by labor’s position. 

Kennedy, ani these Liny voles, was sliown to have voted “sight” 

a total of 120 times and “wrong” just twice. Nixon was shown 

to have cast 10 “right” votes and 59 “wrong”. votes. On the 
COPE scorecard, Kennedy was 91.6 percent “right” compared to 
Nixon’s 13 percent. 

The voting records enable “profiles” a each candidate to be 
developed from the way he voted over a period of time on a broad 
range of issues. The records also allow a direct comparison of the 
two men on specific votes. In addition, Nixon can be judged on 
the basis of the tiebreaking votes he cast while presiding over the 
Senate. 

This is how Kennedy and Nixon stack up individually and in com- 
parison to each other on a variety of issues: 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Kennedy’s record showed 12 “right” votes and no “wrong” votes. 
Kennedy voted in favor of anti-poll tax bills, for an enforceable 
Fair Employment Practices Commission and three times in the 
Senate in support of efforts to change Rule 22 and curb filibusters. 
When in the House, he voted to adopt the 21-day rule to keep the 
Rules Committee from bottling up liberal bills. 

Nixon cast two “right” and three “wrong” votes. Nixon’s “right” 
votes came in support of anti-poll tax bills in the House in 1947 and 
1949. His “wrong” votes came when he voted for a voluntary 
rather than an enforceable FEPC and in twice voting against the 
21-day rule. 
CONSUMER WELFARE 

Kennedy, according to COPE, cast ten key votes in favor of 
workable controls on prices and rents after World War II and 
during the Korean War. He was absent on one such vote. 

Nixon was recorded once in favor and seven times against con- 
trolling inflation. He was absent on two key votes. 

On the natural gas issue, Kennedy cast five key votes against 
relaxing federal control over the prices charged by natural gas 
companies, COPE noted. Nixon voted “wrong” once and was 
absent once. 

Kennedy and Nixon are compared easily in the consumer field. 
On price and rent control votes when they were congressmen, there 
were five instances when both were present and voting. All five 
times—for example, to extend rent control in light of the Korean 
emergency—Kennedy voted “right” and Nixon voted “wrong.” 


EDUCATION 


Kennedy has had seven chances to vote on education. Six times 
he voted in favor of legislation on scholarships, school construction, 
teacher salaries and schools in defense areas. He was absent once. 

Nixon has had two voting opportunities. He voted against aid 
to education and teacher salaries on one occasion and was absent 
on the other vote. * 

Kennedy and Nixon are separated by a crucial vote which oc- 
curred last February. On an amendment which proposed $1.1 
billion a year for school construction and teachers’ salaries, Ken- 
nedy voted against a tabling motion designed to kill the amendment. 
The Senate vote ended in a 44 to 44 tie and Nixon then cast the 
deciding vote to table and so kill the amendment. 


TAXES eo 


On income taxes, there were seven key votes to test Kennedy. 
Six times he voted in the interest of low-income taxpayers and he 
was absent once. Nixon had five opportunities and he voted all five 
times in favor of higher-bracket taxpayers. 

On legislation to close tax loopholes, Kennedy voted “right” 
four times while Nixon voted five times to preserve the loopholes. 

For example, on the oil and gas depletion allowance—the 
biggest loophole of all—Nixon as a senator in 1951 was “wrong” 
in voting against an amendment to reduce this allowance. Ken- 
nedy in 1958 was “right” in voting in favor of an amendment to 
re eee eee ee MaROTES WAM: oll. snd gee 
income of over $1 million a year. 

‘When the two men were both in the House, there were five votes 
on income tax changes. Kennedy was “right” and Nixon “wrong” 
all five times, as on a 1947 bill to give a 60 percent hike in take- 
home.pay to the 1,400 taxpayers with incomes of $300,000 and 
over and a 5 percent increase to the 46 million wage-carners making 
under $5, 000. 


; SOCIAL SECURITY 
On key votes, Kennedy voted “right” five times and Nixon cast 
two “wrong” votes. 


* 


AFL-CIO-BACKED DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES JOHN F. KENNEDY, LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


ennedy Right‘ 92 %: Nixon | 13% 


“Let’s look at the record” _is a familiar expression in American 


In 1958, an amendment to raise public assist- 
ance payments to the aged, blind and disabled by. 
about $5 a month died when the Senate vote 
ended in a 40 to 40 tie. Kennedy was “right” in 
voting for it. Nixon withheld his tiebreaking vote 
and the amendment failed for want of a majority. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


On the one comparative vote, when both men 
were in the House in 1949, Nixon was “wrong” 
in voting for an amendment to eliminate 1 mil- 
lion workers from federal wage-hour protection. 
Kennedy was “right” in voting against the 
amendment. 

LABOR 

Kennedy, measured by COPE on 22 key votes, 
was judged to have voted “right” every time in 
the interest of working people and union mem- 
bers. Nixon was judged, on 8 key votes confront- 
ing him, to have voted “wrong” seven times. He 
was absent once. 

“Nixon has failed to cast a single vote,” 
COPE noted “for fair labor-management rela- 
tions legislation, equitable regulation of welfare 
and pension funds, safeguards for Davis-Bacon 
wage provisions, adequate unemployment com- 
pensation or the relief of chronically-depressed 
areas.” 

In a 1947 vote on a bill harsher than the final 
Taft-Hartley Act, Kennedy voted “right” and 
Nixon “wrong.” 


In 1956, Nixon broke a 39 to 39 tie in favor 
of an amendment to have the prevailing wage on 
the federal highway construction program deter- 
mined by state agencies rather than federally. 
Kennedy was “right” in voting against it. 

* Im 1959, the key Senate vote which sealed 
the so-called McClellan “bill of rights” into the 
LLandrum-Griffin Act ended in a 45 to 45 tie. 


Kennedy was “right” in voting against it. Nixon . 


then broke the tie in favor of the move, ra 
FOREIGN POLICY Se acl 


Kennedy and Nixon had nearly identical voting 
records when both were in the House in the 1947- 
49 period, COPE reported. Both supported the 
Marshall Plan, Greek-Turkish aid, United Na- 
tions’ relief aid and so on. Since then, their 
records diverge. 

Kennedy, with the exception of one vote im 
1951 to trim economic aid to Europe, has con- 
tinued his support of economic and military aid 
to America’s allies, COPE noted. 


Nixon, COPE reported, “has voted on both 
sides of the question.” COPE listed Nixon as 


“wrong” on two especially critical votes—when ° 


he voted against a wheat-for-India bill during the 
1951 famine and when his vote helped defeat by 
192 to 191 a $60 million economic aid-for-Korea 
bill in January 1950. Kennedy voted “right” o 
both of these issues. 


e s 
Comparison of Kennedy, Nixon Votes | 
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(Of 131 key votes, Ken- (Of 77 key votes Nixon 
nedy was 91.6 °° per- was 13 percent “right”; 
- cent * “right”; .02 percent 76.6 percent “wrong.”) 
. “wrong.”) 

The votes cast by Senator Kennedy and Vice President Nixon will not add up to the total listed for 
each subject. Totals include votes for the 1951-52 period when Nixon was in the Senate and Kennedy 

in the House and the period 1953-60 when Nixon, as Vice President, cast only tie-breaking votes. 
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ndinrantn Says: 


In the Congo, Mired i in Rumor, 


Fear, Anything 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday’ through 
Friday at 7 p.m., EDT.) 


AS THE UN’s Ralph Bunche indicated in 
Leopoldville, the Congo is mired in mis- 
understanding, rumor and fear. In such a mental 
swamp anything can happen and there are reasons 
to believe that the situation is much more serious 
than appears even on the surface—which is not 
exactly glassy-smooth. 
According to some esti- 
mates, if the United Na- 
tions Security Force does 
not assert its authority un- 
mistakably over all local 
elements including Pre- 
mier Lumumba’s so-called 
army within the next two 
or three weeks, UN pres- 
tige will suffer a possibly 
fatal blow in Africa which 
could easily redound to 


Morgan 
the permanent advantage of the Communist bloc. 


Apparently the Communist pull on the wobbly 
Lumumba regime is greater than has been gen- 
erally suspected. It is not that Moscow pushed 
a button and caused the Congo crisis but rather 
that it is capitalizing on chaos which its emis- 
saries, like a swarm of wasps, are helping to 
complicate and prolong, partly because the west- 
ern Allies, including the U.S., have been so short- 
sighted and unprepared. 


AS LONG AS SEVEN years ago, while 
Brussels was confidently saying and Washington 
and other capitals were believing that all was well 
in the Congo, the Communist bloc went to work 
to intensify its contacts with Central Africa. 
Special African study courses were added in half 
a dozen universities, including Leningrad and 
Prague. On the eve of independence, the Belgian 
Communist party stepped up its activities, 


It appears that as many as 125 Communist 
bloc experts have arrived in the Congo. Some 
of them have been flown in by Soviet cargo 
planes ostensibly bringing in civilian supplies 
under the UN operation. One of these recent 
loads included, of all one for tropical Africa, 
bananas, 


These technical and political experts seem to 
be gaining the ears of Lumumba’s desperately 
understaffed ministries and are apparently lean- 
ing hard on the theme that there are bad white 
mea and good white men in the Congo—the bad 
representing the vestiges of western imperialism, 


Washington Reports: 


Next Congress Faces Big Job 
Because of This One's Failures 


HE 86TH CONGRESS failed to enact a num- 

ber of needed measures and as a result the 
87th Congress has a big job before it, Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.), majority whip, and Sen. 
Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.), standing in for the 
minority whip, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.), 
agreed as they were interviewed on Washington 
Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 
educational program, heard on more. than 300 
radio stations. 

Case said that in the field of foreign affairs 
“Congress acted in a responsible way as a whole,” 
even though it ‘“lagged about $1 billion a year 
behind what we should have done in the field of 
mutual security appropriations.” 

Both mentioned civil rights as the main ac- 
complishment, but agreed more needs to be 
done, Case said that “Rule 22 blocks effective 


action by permitting almost endless debate,” 
and its removal must be the first main action 
of the new Congress. It has affected progress 
not only in civil rights, he maintained, “but 
also social welfare, education, housing and all 
the r ” 


Can Happen 


the good from the magnanimous communist bloc. 


Lumumba’s demands for the earliest possible 
withdrawal of UN forces even though his own 
25,000-man Force Publique has hardly grasped 
the meaning of discipline, let alone law and order, 
‘may have been inspired, directly or indirectly, by 
Communist advice. Lumumba, probably no Com- 
munist himself, fancies himself as a kind of king 
of-the Congo, including, of course, Katanga, and 
eventually, some believe, as a liberator of Afri- 
cans south to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Many responsible western experts agree that 
the UN force must stay om in the Congo until 
some reasonably neutral internal stability is 
achieved. How can this be done if Lumumba 
withdraws the invitation under which UN troops 
entered the Congo in the first place? 

One theory has it that since they are there in 
the interests*of peace and security there is a strong 
legal case for their remaining until and unless 
Lumumba can demonstrate a Bic are to main- 
tain law and order. 

He has strong—though not united—internal 

opposition. The Congolese Senate, sitting with- 
out a quorum, took a symbolic slap at him by 
voting to ask UN forces to remain in the Congo 
and intervene in internal strife. 
_ There are many tragic ironies in this stormy 
picture, perhaps the most cutting being the spec- 
tacle of: the West tending to take Lumumba’s 
currently left-inclined direction amid political 
bedlam as proof the Congolese are incapable of 
self-government when in point of fact the com- 
munists were preparing for this and nobody 
else was. 


AFL-CIO Wins Praise For 
Keeping Morgan Show 


The Progressive, national monthly maga- 
zine, has praised the nightly newscasts of 
Edward P. Morgan over the ABC network 
as “radio journalism at its best,” and has 
hailed as “good news” the AFL-CIO re- 
newal of Morgan’s contract for another year. 

Organized labor’s “decision to continue to 
sponsor Morgan—with no interference what- 
ever—represents the kind of public service 
by the AFL-CIO that also happens to be the 
best. kind of public relations,” the magazine 
declared. : 

Noting that the AFL-CIO gives Morgan 

“a completely free hand to report and inter- 
pret the news as he sees it,” The Progressive 
said the commentator “responsibly uses his 
freedom in a way unparalleled by any other 
newscaster . . .” 


Mansfield criticized the Executive Branch for 
not using its authority in the field of civil rights. 
The Senate majority whip also said that one 
of the reasons Congress failed to enact much 
needed legislation was because “we always had 
the threat of a Presidential veto.” 
“If that threat is removed, we will be able to 
enact worthwhile legislation next year,” he added. 


CASE, THE ONLY REPUBLICAN Senator 
who voted for the Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ment to provide health insurance for the aged, 
based on the social security approach, criticized 
the bill as passed because it included “the ob- 
jectionable means test.” 

Mansfield said more needs to be done on 
minimum wage, housing, federal aid to educa- 
tion, civil rights, defense and foreign aid. 

Case added situs picketing, immigration, “un- 
employment compensation, that is, broadening 
the benefits and making mandatory a minimum 
floor under benefits and coverage,” and “in the 
fields of railroads, legislation to protect passengers 
and workers when trains are discontinued by 


A 


=/TS YOUR= 
WASHINGTON 


Willard Shelton, whose.commentary on the Washington scene 
normally appears in this page, is on vacation. 


IF YOU OR YOUR PARENTS are among America’s “aging,” — 
you are enjoying ‘“‘a high level of health” with 90° percent of you . 
either in “good or fair” health. More than 92 percent of you and 
other aging have no medical problems that need attention. 

If you had medical bills that ran anywhere from $1,000 to $3,000, 
they wouldn’t bother you a bit. Almost half would simply draw a 
check for the necessary amount. Only a few of you would have to , 
mortgage the house or use that stock in the safe deposit box. Indeed, 
most of you “can cope with a large medical bill by ccaventige and 
personal means.’ 

-Half of you and your fellow oldsters have i incomes of more than 
$2,000 a year, 1 out of 20 has an income of more than $10,000. 
a year, and most of you have assets of more than $10,000 over 
your liabilities. 

In brief, you are part of a “picture of a healthy and well-cared-for 
aging population in the United States,” of whom only a relative 
handful need help. 


THIS HIGHLY OPTIMISTIC REPORT, purporting to picture 
the condition of most of America’s aging men and women, is the 
product of a research study of 1,500 Americans aged 65 or over, 
made by a team at Emory University in Georgia. It is now being 
used as the basis for all-out opposition of the American Medical 
Association to legislation that would help the aged meet their medi- 
cal problems through an extension of the social security system. 

It was used as the basis for a full page AMA advertisement to 
attack the principle of medical care for the aged under the social 
security system. 

It was used as the basis for numerous editorials claiming that the 
social security approach is unneeded and “socialistic.” 


REACTION HAS BEEN QUICK and in some cases angry. One 
doctor, who has been a member of the AMA for 35 years, indig- 
nantly denied in a public letter that the AMA spoke for him or for 
the 170,000 physicians that it claims to represent. 

A Columbia professor of sociology challenged the report and 
called for a “scientific review” that would show how scientific it 
really was and how far it “smacked” of public relations. 

Sen. Pat McNamara, Michigan Democrat who is chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee which has been investigating the problems of 
the aged, issued a “fact sheet” that utterly contradicted the “re- 
port” of how lucky America’s aged are. This fact sheet, based on 
nationwide hearings over many months, showed: 

@ More than 75 percent of persons over 65 suffer from chronic 
conditions of ill health as compared with 41 percent for the rest of 
the population. 

@ As of 1957-58 medical expenditures by the aged on a per 
capita basis were 80 percent greater than those for all ages. 

@ In 1958, 60 percent of the aged had incomes of less than 
$1,000; 45 percent had less than $500 in liquid assets and 30 per- 
cent had no liquid assets at all with which to sit down and dash off 
checks to pay for doctor bills. 

@ Including those with even entirely inadequate private insur- 
ance coverage, only 42 to 49 percent of the aged have any health 
insurance and of these, 73 percent had only half or less of their hos- 
pital costs covered. 

@ The aged enter hospitals more frequently than the eine 
population, their average length of stay is higher, hospital expenses 
are higher among the aged, and the most frequent types of illness 
hospitalizing the aged are the costliest ones to treat. 

In brief, the picture of a jolly, happy, carefree, relatively 
wealthy aging population with only a relatively few needing help 
does not correspond to the facts. 

We may argue among ourselves how we shall help the aged with 
their medical problems, but it is a tragic disservice to our nation to 
pretend that the need is not there. (Washington Window—PAI) 


THE 86TH CONGRESS left many tasks undone in minimum 
wages, aid to education, health insurance, housing and other meas- 
ures that must be handled by the next Congress, Sen. Clifford P. 
Case (R-N. J.), speaking in place of the minority whip (left), and 

Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), majority whip, asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio 
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‘Unemployment Main 


. itiés return to a more active period. As we enter this period the 


s 


Jodoin's Message: 7 


Problem in Canada 


LABOR DAY IN MANY RESPECTS marks the start of a new 
year. The holiday season ends and many organizations and activ- 


Canadian labour movement faces many challenges: One of the 
greatest of these—and one which we share with all Canadian citi- 
zens—is the challenge of unemployment. 

With the arrival of fall all too many Canadians know that they 
face months of uncertainty; months in which they will wonder, 
almost from day to day, whether or not they will have a job. - Winter 
unemployment has. become an established but unwarranted part of 
the Canadian economic picture. More recently we have been ex- 
periencing conditions in which unemployment spreads into the 
warmer months, and for many people is a year-round threat. 


The challenge we now face with regard to unemployment is 
indeed a serious one, and one which is in many respects different 
to that of other periods. Most of us can recall the days iu which 
the country’s whole economy slowed down and thousands of men 
and women waited in line for jobs. Today the economy of our 
country continues to operate at a high level, production is well up; 
and yet, at the same time, we have hundreds of thousands of men 

- and women deprived of the right to work. 


It has been estimated that the waste from unemployment has 
reached the neighborhood of $3 billion. We are a rich country but 
we cannot afford waste of this magnitude. And beyond the dollars 
and cents loss is the far greater toll in human suffering. 

These, then, are times of both challenge and opportunity which 
call for thought and effort on the part of all sections of the com- 
munity. As a labour movement we stand ready to do our part 
and to co-operate with other groups. A year ago we made reference 
to the intensive attacks being made from some quarters on the or- 
ganized labour movement. 

It may be that these attacks have now reached their peak but 
there is new evidence of a desire on the part of some employers to 
adopt a “let’s push-labour-around” attitude. If they do follow 
such a course it will indeed be unfortunate. Such a negative 
policy will make no contribution to a better Canada; but will 
rather interfere with the type of co-operation which is essential to 
the future. ‘ 

This may be an appropriate time to make the position of the 
Canadian Labour Congress clear. We are prepared and will be 
happy to co-operate with all other groups in meeting the challenges 
which we, as Canadians, face in common. If, on the other hand, 
there are to be efforts to undercut the standards established demo- 
cratically in collective agreements, then the responsibility for the 
conflict which will inevitably follow will rest on those who initiated it. 

These are time in which our concern must inevitably go beyond 
our Own national borders. When the CLC held its biennial conven- 
tion in Montreal a few months ago, we were hopeful of the approach 
of a better international climate. Those hopes were quickly shat- 
tered by the total failure of the Paris summit conference, later 
supplemented by the Soviet’s withdrawal from the 10-member dis- 
armament conference in Geneva. 


Hopes for Negotiations 

We are still hopeful that fruitful negotiations may be resumed. 
The world, in today’s circumstances, cannot tolerate a situation in 
which there is no serious attempt to begin solving these admittedly 
difficult problems of disarmament leading to a lasting world peace. 
We, as an organization representing such a large section of the 
Canadian people, are keenly aware of the vital importance of these 
matters and are anxious to make whatever contribution we can 
toward a betterment of international conditions. In particular we 
seek positive and constructive action toward universal controlled 
disarmament. } : 

It is regrettable that, on an occasion such as this, one should 
find it necessary to devote so much attention to matters of this 
nature; but they are problems which will not disappear simply by 
being ignored. 

As a Canadian organization we retain strong optimism in the future 
of our country. We have faced and overcome problems before and 
we can do the same in the future. The Canadian labour movement 
has made a great contribution to the building of our nation and we 
look forward to making further contributions in the year and years 
ahead. 


ILO Head Thanks U.S. 
Labor for Peace Efforts 


im the same cause and act toward the same goals. Both are 
concerned that the lives of men everywhere shall be bettered 
in freedom, and that peace shall be preserved,” ILO Dir. Gen, 
David A. Morse said in a Labor Day message. 

“I express the warm gratitude of the ILO for the strong 
support and encouragement which has come to it from Ameri- 
can labor since the organization’s earliest days, and express 
the confident hope that we shall continue to advance toward 
our mutual goal of peace based on social justice,” he said. 
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Becu on Labor Day: 


ON THIS LABOR DAY the Intl: Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions sends warm and 
heartfelt greetings to the workers of the North 
American continent. 

Ever since the days of the pioneers your labor 
movement has—through its sheer dynamism— 
won the admiration of genuine trade unionists 
throughout the world. 

‘What impresses workers everywhere is that the 
immense and vital power of the free labor move- 
ment in North America has not been limited to 


obtaining such excellent material benefits for the - 


workers. It has also dedicated itself to broader 
aims serving the ideals and principles which the 
peoples of the free and truly democratic nations 
cherish. : 

What a striking contrast between your splendid 
record of service-to the workers—to hungry and 
suffering humanity everywhere—and that of the 


unions in the Communist countries. . 

Prosperity breeds prosperity, just -as success 
breeds success, and the world reaps a benefit from 
a wealthy and progressive American economy. 
On the other hand a recession, as that of a few 
years ago showed clearly, provokes widespread 
and disastrous repercussions, especially upon the 


Offer 2-Point Plean: 


LABOR LOOKS FORWARD to the dynamic 
expansion of the national economy in the year 
ahead. . 

This goal must be achieved if America hopes 
to provide effective leadership in the world 
struggle for peace and freedom. 

Our national defense cannot be adequately re- 
inforced unless it is backed up by a strong, healthy 
and growing economy. Prolongation of high un- 
employment, low production and inadequate pur- 
chasing power is bound to impair the ability of 
our country to resist and prevent further Com- 
munist aggression. 


national product at the rate of at least 4 percent 
a year—the minimum necessary to provide jobs 
for our growing population? 

The Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
suggests a program on this Labor Day that will 
go a long way toward bringing about the indus- 
trial revival our country needs: 

@ We believe the government’s “tight money” 
policy must be shelved in favor of a new policy 
which will encourage private enterprise to invest 
in an expanding economy. 

@ We believe that the federal government 
must meet its responsibility to invest in the con- 
struction of urgently needed schools, hospitals, 
research facilities, low cost housing, urban re- 


End Appalling Waste: 


THE AFL-CIO INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPT. 
extends its warm fraternal greetings to working 
people the world over on this first Labor Day of 
the 60’s. In increasing measure, this holiday sym- 
bolizes to the whole world the status and dignity 
that can be achieved by free labor. We urge all 
members of U.S. organized labor to participate as 
never before in the democratic process that is their 
heritage. 

Despite the official optimism of the present 
Administration, all is not well on the American 
scene. The ’60’s have not even begun to soar 
and already there are signs of a new recession. 

Automation is rapidly spreading in the indus- 
trial and commercial processes of the nation. 
The great promise of this new development 
has so far been blunted. Rapidly rising produc- 
tivity is being translated into idle manpower 
and idle plant imstead of into rising living 
standards, rejuvenated cities, better homes, and 
the means of eliminating poverty. 


More than 5 percent of our citizens willing 


and able to work have been denied the opportunity 


miserable stooges who direct the so-called trade — 


How can we assure the growth of our gross’ - 


ICFTU Contrasts U.S. Labor _ 
Dynamism With Red ‘Stooges’. 


living standards of -workers in the economi 
underdeveloped countries which still depend 
mainly on exporting their raw materials. 


In the same way as the U.S. trade unions the 
CLC, true to its steadfast traditions, meets these 
times of challenge and opportunity with cour- 
age and initiative. Canadian labor, too, seeks 
not only to enhance the well-being of its mem- 
bers but to make its own weighty contribution 
towards building a better world for all. 


We believe in freeing the people from their 


dread of nuclear warfare through agreement on the 
banning of weapons of mass destruction within the 
framework of general and controlled disarmament, 

We re-affirm the right of all the dependent peo- 
ples to decide their own destines. 

We appeal to the governments of the advanced 
countries to give as much aid as possible to the 
underdeveloped countries. 


We pledge our determined opposition to dicta- 


torships of all kinds—Communist as well as those 
of Franco Spain and of the other remaining 
dictatorships. 

We can realize all these aims. Let us continue 
to march together under the banner of the ICFTU 
toward a brighter and a better future, 


—— mene 


Building Trades Call on U.S. 
To Help Economy Grow 


newal, better roads, modern airports and other 
projects for community improvement. 

From past experience, we know that the in- 
auguration of a large-scale building program, both 
privately and publicly financed, will give the en- 
tire national economy a forward push it so badly 
needs today. 

It would be a mistake to assume that only 
the construction industry would benefit. On 
the contrary, basic industries like steel, lumber, 
electrical appliances, textiles, furniture, autos 
and many others would get a shot in the arm. 

This is not a boondoggling program. Our 
country has fallen far behind in its physical plant. 
Nor can it be truthfully criticized as a “spending” 
program. There is a vast difference between 
spending and wise investment. Investment of 
private and public funds in construction of homes 
and facilities that our country and its people need 
will pay off dividends—now and in the future. 

It will provide millions of new jobs. It will 
spur industrial production over a long-range. 
period. And finally it will produce greater tax 
revenues that will make the program pay for 
itself and for higher defense expenditures to 
boot. 

Regardless of the outcome of this year’s na- 
tional elections, we are convinced that’our gov- 
ernment will have to take these steps toward a 
more progressive and more rewarding future. 


IUD Asks for an America 
Free From Want and Fear 


for gainful employment. About 20 percent of 
America’s fabulous industrial facilities lie idle. 
At the same time, more farm families are being 
driven from the land because of the ability of 
our agriculture to turn out the food and fiber 
needed to end poverty at home and alleviate hun- 
ger abroad. 

The great challenge of the °60’s is to end this 
appalling waste within the American economic 
system. Rising productivity can be translated 
into an America free of want and fear. It can 
be made a positive force for democracy through- 
out the world. America’s free workers are will- 
ing, ready, and able to do their part and to prove 
that they can produce as well for the needs of 
peace as for those of war. 

The IUD urges on this Labor Day that all 
Americans exercise their right of franchise regard- 
less of political outlook so that this election will 
truly reflect the national will. It calls upon the 
federal government to exercise special vigilance 
so that no citizen shall unjustly be denied the 
right of franchise. _ ' 
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At Costa Rica Meeting: 


Latin States Reaffirm Unity 
|Against Soviet Infiltration 


San Jose, Costa Rica—The foreign ministers of the American republics closed out their two-week || 

emergency conference here by signing a “Declaration of San Jose.” 

The seven-point declaration, in reaffirming the unity and authority of the Organization of American 
§tates (OAS) and warning against Russian and Chinese infiltration i in this hemisphere, caused a walk- 


out of the Cuban delegation. 


Anti-Trujillo Action Hailed 
The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, in commenting on 
an earlier action when the OAS 
ministers voted sanctions against 
the Dominican Republic and 
caused a walkout of that delega- 
tion, issued a message which said: 

“It is especially gratifying that 
the resolution approved at the 
Costa Rica meeting reflected to 


aremarkable degree the ICFTU’s 


Hemisphere Newsmen . 


Set Up New Congress 


Lima—Delegates from a score of western hemisphere newsmen’s 
unions have organized a permanent federation to further inter- 
American contacts and mutual interests. 

They created the Inter-American Federation of Working News- 
papermen’s Organizations and adopted resolutions deploring re- 


vy 


views on action to be taken to 
curb the cruel Trujillo dictator- 
ship which has long denied to 
the people of the Dominican Re- 
public their legitimate human 
rights and trade union rights.” 

ICFTU Gen. Sec. Omer Becu 
and Gen. Sec. Alfonso Sanchez 
Madariaga of the Inter-American 
Organization of Workers (ORIT) 
had urged the action in messages 
to the ministers, 


strictions on press freedoms in sev-'> 
eral western hemisphere countries, 
including Cuba. Adoption followed 
bitter debate. 

The press freedoms resolution 
pledged inter-American solidar- 
ity with journalists “who are 
suffering under the most blatant 
violations of human rights by 
the regimes in Haiti, Paraguay, 
Dominican Republic and Nicara- 
gua.” The congress denounced 
“the oppressive measures of those 
regimes against the press,” and 
demanded restoration of free ac- 
cess to and dissemination of news 
and comments. It appealed to 
world public opinion for support 
of the “just cause of the perse- 
cuted colleagues” in the four 
countries named. 

A resolution dealing with Cuba 
read: 

“The congress expresses its deep 
regret in view of the fact that the 
hopes for a free press in the Re- 


TWUA Blasts 
Wool Tariff 
Offer by U.S. 


New York—The Textile Workers 
Union of America has charged 
that Administration tariff proposals 
made to Great Britain, France, 
Japan and Italy would lead to 
“further destruction of the domes- 
tic woolen and worsted industry 
and raise clothing prices for Ameri- 
can consumers.” 

In a letter to Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, TWUA Pres. 
William Pollock charged that the 
Eisenhower Administration propo- 
Sals violate the Reciprocal Trades 
Agreement, and urged that the plan 
be withdrawn. 

Pollock said his letter was 
prompted by Administration re- 
ports that the White House had 
proposed a flat 38 percent tariff 
on woolens and worsteds. This 
would replace the present system 
under which the duty steps up 
from 25 to 45 percent when im- 
ports exceed 5 percent of the 
level of domestic production. 

“Any rate reduction,” Pollock 
wrote Herter, “will significantly 
lower the safeguards established 
ia our country against the fur- 
ther destruction of the American 
industry.” 

The flat 38 percent rate, Pollock 
said, would result in a substantial 

ease in clothing prices to the 
American’ consumer because it 
would provide domestic woolen 
and worsted manufacturers with 
“an immediate incentive to raise 
their prices,” 


public of Cuba that were aroused 
after the overthrow of the Batista 
dictatorship have not been realized, 
but rather on the contrary tend to 
fully disappear. 

“Many democratic journalists in 
Cuba have lost their right to ex- 
press freely their opinions, while 
some of them have been forced 
into exile. 


Appeal to Cuba 


“In view of these developments 
the Congress calls on the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba to 
go back to its early promises, and 
secure freedom of expression to the 
Cuban press.” 

Sec.-Treas. Charles A. Perlik, Jr., 
of the Newspaper Guild, and Luis 
Carnero Checa, of Peru, who had 
served as co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee which had planned the ses- 
sions here, were continued in office 
in the permanent federation, 

Perlik and Carnero Checa also 
head a 13-member executive board. 
Other members are: Vice-Chairmen 
Enrique Garces of Ecuador, R. H. 
Buchanan of Canada, Virgilio Za- 
laya Rubi of Honduras, and Clif- 
ton Neita of Jamaica; Sec. Alberto 
Schtirbu of Argentina; Treas. Nich- 
olas -Pentcheff of the United States, 
and Guillermo Garcia of Columbia, 
Alfonso Morales of El Salvador, 
Gonzalo Chapela of Mexico, Rich- 
ard Lane of the United States, and 
Ulric Mentus of British Guiana. 

The board established seven 
committees: trade union and pro- 
fessional activities, Jose R. Chao 
Monzon of Argentina; freedom 
and defense of the press and 
newspapermen, Roberto Marti- 
nez Merizalde of Peru; exchange 
of newsmen, Boleslaw Wierzbian- 
ski of the United States; educa- 
tional problems, unfilled; publi- 
cation, Pbro. Jesus Hernandez 
Chapellin of Venezuela; awards, 
Miguel Perez Turner of Argen- 
tina; and preparation for the 
second congress, Hipolito Hin- 
capie of Columbia. 

The next congress will be held 
at Bogota, Columbia, in two years. 
The executive board choose Quito, 
Ecuador, for its next meeting in the 
first half of 1961. 

Other countries represented at 
the Lima sessions included Barba- 
dos, Bolivia, Chile, Puerto Rico 
and Trinidad. Haiti and Para- 
guay were represented by exile 
organizations. 

The Lima sessions were boycot- 


organizations which had launched 


for a July meeting in Venezuela 
closed against North American 


ted by a number of leftish-oriented | 


an abortive counter-move calling, 


U.S. Sec. of State Christian 
Herter called the declaration 
adopted by a 19 to 0 vote—both 
the Dominican and Cuban delega- 
tions had left—a “clear indictment 
of the Castro government of Cuba 
and particularly the role it played 
in furthering Sino-Soviet efforts at 
intervention into this hemisphere.” 
Mexico issued a special state- 
ment which said that, in her view, 
the declaration was of “a general 
character” and that “in no form 
does it constitute a condemnation 
or a threat against Cuba, whose 
aspirations for economic improve- 
ment and social justice have the 
strongest sympathy of the govern- 
ment and people of Mexico.” 
Cuba in Spotlight 

Cuba was not mentioned by 
name in the declaration, but the 
emergency meeting and the final 
statement came out of concern 
over the -relations between the So- 
viet Union and the government of 
Premier Fidel Castro and in light 
of the deterioration of cepaaicaes anes 
relations. 


It was reported that prevail 
ing sentiment among the dele- 
gates regarded the Declaration as 
an invitation to Castro to seek to 
resolve any difficulties through 
the inter-American system. A 
six-nation committee also was 
created to conciliate differences 
between the U.S. and Cuba and 
mediate in other Caribbean prob- 
lems, 

The ministers of Venezula and 
Peru had reservations about the 
declaration, which was signed by 
their deputies. Venezulan Pres. 
Romulo Betancourt quickly cabled 
a message of unqualified support 
of the declaration. It was the 
assassination attempt against Bet- 
ancourt a few months ago which 
finally resulted in the OAS sanc- 
tions against dictator Trujillo. 

The AFL-CIO Exe@utive Cotin- 
cil, at its meeting in Chicago a few 
weeks earlier, had expressed hope 
the foreign ministers would act 
against dictator Trujillo’s “repeated 
violation of human rights, civil lib- 
erties and trade union freedom” 
and also on the “threat of Com- 


through the ‘activities of the Castro 
regime in Cuba.” 

The AFL-CIO said it shared 
with people throughout the Amer- 
icas “deep concern over the now 
dubious domination of the Cuban 
revolution by Communist elements 
and its complete political and eco- 
nomic subservience to Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellite countries.” 


g 


munist infiltration and domination} 


(left), director of joint strike activity in Portland, Ore. 
donated $1,667 to aid Portland newspaper strikers. With Valentine 
are (left to right) R. C. Henrey of ITU Local 58, Multnomah, Ore.; 
John M. Philbin, president of Chicago Mailers; and “Davey” 

Crockett, New York Local 6. 


ITU Pushes Drive for 


BUSHEL BASKET full of money. collected at 102d convention of 
Typographical-Union in Denver is presented to Rene J. Valentine 


Delegates 


Anti-Scab Legislation 


Denver—The 102nd convention of the Typographical Union 
launched a major legislative drive to stop strikebreaking as the 400 
delegates approved a two-pronged “anti-scab” program. 

First phase of the legislative drive is for amendments to the federal 
Byrnes Act to close loopholes that make it ineffectual in controlling 


importation of scabs across state’ 
lines. 


The second phase calls on ITU 
locals ali over the country to work 
with other AFL-CIO affiliates and 
central bodies in convincing 1961 
state legislatures to adopt “anti- 
scab” state statutes similar to one 
in Pennsylvania. 


Draft Model Law 

A model state legislative act dis- 
tributed to delegates would outlaw 
recruitment of strikebreakers, pro- 
hibit offering of employment to 
habitual scabs, prevent habitual 
scabs from taking jobs of workers 
out on strike, outlaw the use of 
scab-herding agents, and prevent 
advertising for scabs without noti- 
fying recruits in the ad that a labor 
dispute is in progress. 

Byrnes Act amendments are simi- 
lar to these proposals, except that 
they specifically deal with the of- 
fense of transporting scabs across 
state lines and sets up penalties of 
up to a $5,000 fine and/or up to 
two years’ imprisonment for viola- 
tion of the measure. 


The legislative program was 
developed by the Presidents’ 
Committee of. publishing industry 
unions, and the ITU convention 
adoption of the program is the 
first action taken to Sugiement 
the plan. 

Major internal matter debated by 
the delegates was a proposed con- 
stitutional change on the issue of 
“reproduction.” The ITU has for 
many years required that all con- 


‘Americans 


Four films in the AFL-CIO’s 


nounced. 


72 Countries Will See 


at Work’ 


“Americans at Work” television 


series are currently being shown in foreign-language versions in 72 
foreign countries, the United States Information Agency has an- 


The films, dealing with the work of the bookbinders, glassworkers, 


ters unions, are being carried on 
television in 20: countries in Latin 
America, 12 in Europe, 13 in, the 
Near East, 14 in Africa and 13 in 
the Far East. 

The USIA reported the book- 
binders film to date has been 
translated into Spanish, Persian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, Urdu, 
French, Burmese, Mandarin, In- 
donesian, German, Danish, Ital- 
ian, Norwegian, Icelandic and 


participation, 


| Japanese. The other films also 


plumbers and pipefitters and pot-' 


have been translated into many 
languages. 

Additional films from the AFL- 
CIO series are in the process of 
being translated and shipped for 
overseas distribution, USIA said. 

In the U.S., “Americans at 
Work” now appears on more than 
150 television stations weekly. more 
than 85 films highlighting the skills 
of America’s union members in a 
wide variety of industries have been 


tracts with newspapers include a 
clause calling for local members to 
set type for advertisements where 
matrices (mats) have been provided 
rather than copy for local typeset- 
ting. 

A special committee on repro- 
duction recommended a constitu- 
tional change which would allow 
local unions to bargain out this 
clause in return for a minimum of 
2 percent of payroll devoted to a 
national pension and retirement 
program. 

Delegates lined up at micro. 
phones by the dozens for the better 
part of two days to debate the prop- 
osition. The committee recommen- 
dation was based on the fact that 
many locals had given up the re- 
production clause for minor fringe 
benefits and had not been diligent 
in policing this contract item. The 
change would give more latitude to 
local unions in bargaining, but 
would. set a reasonable minimum 
standard for alternative benefits to 
be won in exchange for such 
clauses. 


The convention was not able 
to take final action on the issue, 
and resolved to put the matter up 
to a membership referendum. 
Results of the voting are not ex- 
pected till some time in October, 


AFL-CIO Mourns 
Death of Tessier 


The sincere condolences of the 
AFL-CIO on the death of Gaston 
Tessier, president of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Christian Trade Un- 
ions was expressed by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in a cable to 
Gen. Sec. Maurice Bouladoux of 
the French Confederation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions. 

“We believe your movement has 
suffered a severe loss and all work- 
ers a valiant leader,” Meany said. 

Tessier, 73, died in Paris follow- 
ing an operation. He was the first 
general secretary of the French 
Christian trade unions and later 
president before heading the inter- 
national phase of the movement, 

During World War II he was an 
active member of the French Re- 
sistance and a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Resistence, 
He served in the French Constitu- 
ent Assembly in 1954, was named 
to the Council of State in 1949 and 
was a member of his country’s dele- 
gation to the United Nations ia 


|produced in the series, 


1954, 
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PRODUCTION PERSONNEL on the AFL-CIO’s film documentary, “Land of Promise,” check out 
historical details of the film with noted labor educator Mark Starr, fourth from left. The half-hour 
film which stars Melvyn Douglas will be shown Sunday, Sept. 4, over the ABC television network. 
(Check your local paper for time and station.) The motion picture, produced by the AFL-CIO to 
honor the American worker on Labor Day weekend, is a factual account of the development of 


the American labor movement. 


sultant; and Al Zack, AFL-CIO 


Above from left are Logan English, musical director; Sheldon 
Stark, author of the film; Bill Buckley, director; Starr; Morris Novik, AFL-CIO radio and TV con- 


public relations director. 


Pres. Campbell Reports: 


record high and the union is in 


17th biennial convention here. 


AFGE Hits Record 


High in Resources — 


Cincinnati—Membership in the pia at Employes is at q 


its strongest financial position jn 


history, delegates were told at the opening session of the AFGE’; 


In presenting his report to the convention, Pres. James A, 


Campbell said there was a mem- 
bership gain of 11,000 since = 
1958 parley. 

Speaking.on the second big of 
the convention, Senate Civil Serv- 
ice Committee Chairman Olin D. 
Johnston (D-S. C.) credited fed- 
eral employe unions with obtaining 
the recently-enacted law granting 
a pay increase to government 
workers. Johnston urged the Gov- 
ernment “Employes to continue 
their organizing efforts. - 

Free Riders Hit 

“There are thousands of federal 
employes who do not belong to any 
organizations,” Johnston said. “In 
my opinion that is not right. They 
are not doing their part; they are 
taking a free ride on the backs of 
those of you who are doing your 
part. 


Post Office Clerks Up Per Capita; 
Hallbeck Chosen for Presidency 


St. Louis—The Post Office Clerks wound up their 31st biennial convention here by electing their 


veteran legislative director, E. C. (Roy) Hallbeck, to succeed J. Cline House as president. 
In another major action, delegates voted a 5-cent monthly per capita dues increase to establish 
regional offices—a move to keep up with the decentralization of the Post Office. 


Hallbeck, 58, has been the union’s legislative representative in Washington for 14 years. 


The 


post, which is elective, is consid-$ 
ered the No. 2 job in the union, 
which does not have official bar- 
-gaining status and depends instead 
on Congress. 
Key Role in Pay Hike 

NFPOC officials credit Hallbeck 
with having played a leading role in 
winning congressional approval of 
the recent 10 percent postal pay 
raise over Pres. Eisenhower’s veto. 


‘House retired after two two-year 
terms. Hallbeck was unopposed 
for the top post. 


The dues increase, from 70 to 
75 cents a month, was approved 
by a majority of nearly three to 
one after sharp debate through 
parts of three daily sessions. In 
final form, it was pared down 
from a 10-cent increase recom- 
mended by the executive board. 
The 5-cent rise, effective Jan. 1, 
is expected to produce about 
$50,000 a year. 


The Post Office has been decen- 
tralized into 15 regions. NFPOC 
leaders felt this called for creation 
of regional union offices manned— 
perhaps full time—by district vice 
presidents. Two have been on full- 
time duty since April in a pilot 
study. 

“From the experience gained in 
the pilot operations, we believe that 
such expansion is both feasible and 
practical,” the board told delegates. 
“, .. We believe that full-time vice 
presidents would enable the federa- 
tion to more effectively process 
grievances, combat the work-meas- 
urement system, expand organiza- 
tional activities and implement and 
improve our legislative efforts.” 


Setup Experimental 

Officials said the 5-cent increase 
will permit broader experimenting 
with the regional setup until the 
1962 convention at Portland, Ore., 
when Hallbeck is to recommend 
specific constitutional changes. 

Under convention directives, the 
principal goals of NFPOC’s new ad- 
ministration will include legislation 
to give the union official recogni- 
tion by the government and steps 
toward merger with other postal 
clerk unions. 


4 


Craftsmen, with 35,000 mem- 
bers (to NFPOC’s 100,000). 
Hopes that Pres. Joseph Thomas 
of the Craftsmen would come to 
the convention failed to mate- 
rialize, but merger talks are ex- 
pected to get underway shortly 
at Washington. 

NFPOC’s broadly-worded merg- 
er plan, approved earlier in the 
convention, also held out some hope 
for eventual reconciliation with a 
dissident group that splintered away 
after the 1958 convention and 
formed the rival National Postal 
Clerks Union. Its membership was 
estimated here at 17,000 although 
its leaders,claim 35,000. 

The split plainly still rankles 
many NFPOC delegates, but they 
cheered a prediction by Pres. Eisen- 


J. Lyons, that “many who deserted 
will return.” 

Lyons — one of two “manage- 
ment” men who addressed the con- 
vention—said the President vetoed 
the recent pay bill not because he 
is against increases as such but be- 
cause -he was waiting for the re- 
sults of a government-industry pay 
study. 

Following him to the platform, 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), 
called the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration “the vetoingest Adminis- 
tration of pay raises in history.” 

He dismissed the Administration 
contention that the increase would 
be“inflationafy as “just gobbledy- 
gook,” and described as “shocking” 
the inference in the Eisenhower 
veto message that postal unions had 


hower’s personnel assistant, Eugene 


here pledged their full support to 


forced Congress to give in, 


N.Y. Campaign Gets 
All-Out AFT Backing 


Dayton—Delegates to the 44th annual convention of the Teachers 


an all-out drive to win collective 


bargaining rights for New York City’s 38,000 teachers. 
The convention voted full backing to Local 2’s drive in the wake 
of action by Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D) and the New York Board 


of Education in agreeing to a rep-' 
resentation election. 

Delegates acted after Pres. 
Charles Cogan of Local 2 charged 
that the National Education As- 
sociation had opened an office in 
New York City to help those op- 
posing the AFT’s representation 
drive. 

Carl J. Megel of Chicago, for 
the past 10 years president of 
the Teachers, was re-elected to a 
two-year term in a hotly con- 
tested election. He defeated Bill 
Karnes of Phoenix, Ariz., a vice 
president of the AFT, by 690 to 
635. 

Ten vice presidents were re- 
elected to two-year terms, and six 
new vice presidents were chosen 
by the delegates, who used voting 
machines in balloting for the first 
time in the AFT’s history. 

In a resolution obviously aimed 
at chain stores practicing lunch 


1 


Practically, this last is aimed 
at the unaffiliated Post Office 


counter segregation in the South, 
the AFT urged its members to pa- 


- 


tronize services and products 
“known to be dispensed and pro- 
duced by integrated and non-raci- 
ally discriminatory establishments, 
providing such products carry a 
union label.” 

In other actions, the convention. 

@ Challenged the NEA to aban- 
don racial segregation across the 
country, with particular emphasis 
on NEA units in the South which 
are not integrated. 

@ Urged an intensification of the 
program to keep students in school 
to complete their formal educa- 
tions, 

@ Called for repeal of New 
York City’s loyalty oath for high 
school graduates, adopted during 
the World War I period, charging 
that the oath “serves only to ques- 
tion their integrity.” 

© Strongly supported vocational 
education, and urged boards of edu- 
cation to hire the best teachers ob- 
tainable in the vocational training 
field. 


_ ae 


“I would like to say to them 
here and now: ‘Get in the game 
—join up and do your part.’ In 
other words, if they expect to sit 
at your table, they should - 
vide part of the food.” 

At the opening session Campbell 
told the delegates that three inde- 
pendent organizations have indi- 
cated their willingness to discuss 
the possibility of merging with 
the Government Employes. The 
AFGE, he said, has invited a num- 
ber of independent organizations 
of federal workers to talk merger. 
The convention passed a special 
resolution urging Congress to act 
on four bills of importance to fed- 


Telegrams were sent to Democratic 
and Republican leaders in both the 
House and Senate asking action on 
bills to establish a health benefit 
program for retired federal em. 
ployes, increase travel and mileage 
allowances, increase payments for 
on-the-job injuries and deaths, and 
provide liability protection for em- 
ployes who drive on the job. 


Democratic Victory Seen 
Johnston predicted a Democratic 
victory in the coming national elec- 
tion. He said the Democrats would 
retain control of the Senate and 
win the White House. 


The South Carolina Democrat 
had high praise for the AFGE’s 
part in the successful pay raise 
drive.. “Your organization did 
a great job of marshalling the 
facts and presenting the case for 
a raise,” he said. 


' Johnston also praised organ 
ized labor for bringing about a 
shorter workweek and winning bet- 
ter wages for the nation’s workers, 
He assailed the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s opposition to the pay 
raise, which was enacted over a 
presidential veto, reminding dele- 
gates that the White House used 
the budget-balancing argument 
against the pay increase. 
Delegates to the convention were 
faced with a record number of reso- 
lutions on pay, retirement, person- 
nel policies, legislation and other 


eral employes before adjourning. 


matters. 


TV Unions Agree On 
Limited Bargaining Pact 


Hollywood, Calif—Joint bargaining in the fields of television 
commercials and taped TV dramatic shows will be undertaken 
shortly by two AFL-CIO entertainment unions—the Screen Actors 
Guild and the American Federation of Television & Radio Artists, 
SAG Pres. George Chandler announced here that members of the 


Screen Actors, by a better than 10- 
1 margin, approved the joint bar- 
gaining in a referendum ballot. 
Earlier, the plan won approval from 
delegates to AFTRA’s annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C. ~ 
The proposal for joint nego- 
tiations and joint administration 
of contracts in the TV commer- 
cial and taped entertainment 
fields was put forward by SAG 
as an alternative to a plan for 
full merger of the unions sug- 
gested by David L. Cole, na- 


tionally prominent arbitrator. 


> 


SAG members, voting in the 
same referendum, rejected the 
Cole merger plan by a majority 
of better than 82 percent. 


The plan approved by the two 
unions also calls for exploration of 
the possibility of full interchange- 
ability of SAG and AFTRA mem- 
bership cards in the same fields 
where joint negotiations will be 
held; cross-crediting of pension and 
welfare benefits in these fields; and 
a continuing study of other areas 
of cooperation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ADVISER to Sen. John F, Kennedy, Democratic 
presidential nominee, is Frank D. Reeves, Washington, D. C., lawyer 
and District of Columbia Democratic national committeeman. 
Kennedy and Reeves are shown at Hyannis Port, Mass., where the 
Democratic nominee conferred with many advisers and party leaders 
on details of his election campaign, — 
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Convention to Get Program: 


[IAM Automation Plan Aims 
To Save Jobs, Buying Power'| 


(Continued from Page 1 ) 


employment Benefits,. severance 
payments or some other device. 

® Provision tor early retirement 

with assurance of an adequate pen- 
sion. 

@ Continuation of insurance 

coverage and other fringe benefits 
during periods of layoff. 
_ © Negotiation of new job classi- 
fications and pay scales wherever 
automation has increased skill re- 
quirements or responsibility, or has 
imposed . additional demands on 
workers. 

@ An equitable distribution of 
gains resulting from greater pro- 
ductivity through a general wage 
increase, more leisure time, or 
in “some other socially desirable 
fashion.” ; 

At the same time, the IAM ex- 
ecutive council recommended that 
the union press its demands for a 


Technical Engineers 


Vote Organizing Drive 


Toronto, Ont.—The Technical Engineers have charted a new 
organizing drive and elected a new secretary-treasurer to co-ordinate 
the campaign in the United States and Canada. 

Russell M. Stephens, re-elected by acclamation to a fifth term as 
president of the 18,000-member union, said Edward Coughlin, 
secretary-treasurer, will direct the‘ 


new organizing drive. 

Stephens said the AFTE felt pro- 
fessional engineers, technicians and 
draftsmen were better, served by a 
craft union than an industrial one. 

He felt engineers and techni- 
cians preferred a craft unit to 
being a minority of a production 
bargaining unit. The benefits of 
craft unionism will be stressed 
during the organizing drive. 


The 34th annual convention of 
the union also passed: — 

e@ A resolution asking for col- 
lective bargaining rights for U.S. 
civil servants, 

@ Per capita tax increases of 
15 cents to finance the organizing 
budget, and another 10 cents for 
the general operations fund. 

@ More than two-score amend- 


Armstrong Agrees 
To 10-Cent Hike 


Akron, O.—An agreement call- 
ing for a 10-cent-ah-hour pay in- 
crease for 2,500 members of the 
Rubber Workers has been signed 
with Armstrong Rubber Co. 

The increase, retroactive to Aug. 
15, puts average hourly straight 
time earnings at $2.79. It covers 
workers in Armstrong’s plants in 
West Haven and Norwalk, Conn., 
Des Moines, Ia., and Natchez, 
Miss. 


. Canada. 


shorter workweek or a reduction 
in the workday. “as rapidly as the 
needs and resources of the nation 
permit.” 


pations, both in the U.S. and 


The report citéd the Boeing Air- 
plane Co., where the ratio of white- 
collar to blue-collar workers has 
changed from three-to-one in favor 
of blue-collar workers 15 years ago 
to the present three-to-two ratio in 
favor of white-coHar workers. 

“The fact is,” the IAM report 
declared, “that the U.S. has become 
the first industrial country in the 
world in which the working class as 
traditionally conceived is no longer 


ments to the union constitution, al- 
most all of them technical, to per- 
mit the AFTE to “live with the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor Law.” 


®@ A co-ordinated bargaining 
program to try and win uniform 
contracts in upcoming bargaining 
at eight plants of General Electric 
Co. 

The convention voted to assist 
the Kearny, N.J., shipyard strikers 
even though the dispute is over. 

It also called on Congress to 
improve the status of engineers 
in naval shipyards, particularly 
on basic pay, overtime and haz- 
ard pay. 

Although tradesmen get bonus 
pay for work such as submarine 
test dives, engineers receive no 
extra compensation for hazardous 
work at the naval shipyards. 

The 76 delegates held the first 
international union election in Can- 
ada ever supervised under a U.S. 
labor law. Although a secret ballot 


untarily used such a procedure. 
The convention elected regional 
vice-presidents for the first time, 
with a Canadian vice-president also 
elected. 

In Canada, the union decided to 
push ahead with attempts to get 
back into the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. The union was ousted four 
years ago after a jurisdictional dis- 


pute with the Machinists. 


of Melville Clyde Kelly. 


very good friend. 


his widow. 


benefits. 


the ynique pension, no claim 


Postal Union Remembered 
A Friend—and his Widow 


Cincinnati—Not many people today remember the name 


He’s been dead since 1935. 
Congress—a Pennsylvania Republican, a member of the House 
Post Office Commitine ant n.qoed Sttend of SaERnENENESS 


The Postal Transport Association didn’t forget Kelly—or 
After the congressman died, the union voted a 
Special assessment and set up a fund to help Mrs. Kelly. This 
| was before the-days of congressional pensions and insurance 


Every month for 24 years—until her death in 1959—Mrs, 
Kelly received a check for $95 from the NPTA as a token of: 
the gratitude and affection an earlier generation of union 
members held for her husband. 

During this period, there were no publicity releases about 


story came to light only a6. casmel reference im the Snnmciel 
report to the NPTA convention here. 


He had served 20 years in 


for credit by the union. The 


jcases to other sectors. of the 


was not necessary, the union vol-| 
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the ‘major element in the labor’ 
force.” 

Here is a digest of the IAM’s 
findings in key areas: __ 
CHANGING JOBS—Due to the 
rapid introduction of automation, 
many now employed as production 
workers will have to transfer to 
other occupations, and in many 


economy. . 

In a number of cases, the ad- 
justment may be “exceedingly dif- 
ficult.” Older workers will find it 
hard to adjust to the new kinds of 
jobs and minority groups may find 
their entry into white-collar occu- 
pations “even more difficult than 
their entry into blue-collar” jobs. 


HOURLY WAGES YS. WEEK- 
LY SALARY—As work becomes 
more and more a joint effort and 
more machine paced, the possibil- 
ity exists that group incentives will 
replace individual incentive — sys- 
tems, and workers may be paid on 
a weekly salary basis as it become 
more difficult to isolate, measure 
and pay for small segments of in- 
dividwal effort. 


NEED FOR AUTOMATION— 
Labor has not called for any mora- 
torium on technological change, 
knowing that there are “tremen- 
dous unmet needs in America,” 
and that the nation needs to grow 
in order to cope with the Soviet 
challenge. 

At the same time, businessmen 
“cannot be allowed to be carried 
away by the possibilities of cost 
reduction and to forget social prob- 
lems and personal hardships to 
which rapid technological change 
gives rise.” 

The union said the first step 
should be to make certain “that 
automation becomes a means to 
abundance rather than depression,” 
and called for the framing of both 
government and private policies “to 
achieve an expanding, growing 
economy” that will cushion the im- 
pact of automation and enable men 
to find other jobs. 


Canadian Jobs 
Drop 11,000; 
Parley Asked 


Ottawa, Ont.—A_ counter-sea- 
sonal increase of 11,000 in the 
number of unemployed in Canada 
between mid-June and July 23 is 
evidence of “a shocking condition 
which calls for immediate and 
utgent government action,” Pres. 
Claude Jodoin of the Canadian 
Labor Congress has declared. 

Joblessness, which usually de- 
clines during the summer, jumped 
to 311,000, or 83,000 more than a 
year earlier, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Jodoin pointed out that at a 
time when employment normally 
increases, it has “deteriorated to 
an alarming degree.” Since the 
figures were compiled, he added, 
the country has moved closer to 
the end of summer, when unem- 
ployment normally increases. 

“The outlook for this winter 
is, therefore, extremely serious,” 
he continued. “It will not be- 
good enough for the government 
to wait until the summer recess 
is over and Parliament resumes. 
The CLC has time and again 
urged the calling by the federal 
government of a conference rep- 
resentative of management, labor 
and all levels of government. 

“Failure to take constructive ac- 
tion to step up economic activity 
and provide work will mean a ter- 
rific waste and untold suffering. The 


STEELWORKER’S DAUGHTER, Betty Jean Tuttle, receives 
check from’ USWA Educational-Dir. Larry Boyle (left) covering 
$3,000 scholarship awarded by Steelworkers’ Dist.. 29, Detroit. 
Betty Jean, who will study for degree in science at University of 
Michigan, is shown with her parents. Her father, Lawrence, is a 
steward of USWA Local 2340, Detroit. 


proposal. 


Postal Transport Union 
Invites Merger Talks 


Cincinnati—Delegates to the Postal Transport Association con- 
vention voted approval of merger negotiations with other postal 
unions and—by a one-vote margin—authorized the union’s board 
of directors to reconvene the convention to act on any merger 


he plans to open talks with both 
the Postal Clerks and the Letter 
Carriers, the two biggest unions in 
the Post Office Dept. Last June, a 
proposal to merge with the Letter 
Carriers was rejected by NPTA 
members in a referendum. 

In other action, the conven- 
tion dissolved the division struc- 
ture of the organization and pro- 
vided for direct election of con- 
vention delegates. Previously, 
each of the 15 NPTA divisions 
held conventions and delegates to 
the national convention were 
elected at the division meetings. 

Under the new structure, there 
will be 11 geographical regions, 
each headed by an associate na- 
tional vice president. 

The move for amalgamation of 
postal unions got a boost from the 
convention’s principal speaker — 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.), 
chairman of the Senate Post Office 
& Civil Service Committee. 

Single Union Urged = 

“You can’t have one big postal 
service and not have one big un- 
ion,” Johnston declared. He pre- 
dicted that “a Democratic Congress 
next year will pass a union recog- 
nition bill’—one of the chief leg- 
islative goals of government em- 
ploye unions. But he added: “You 
can’t hope for an ideal union recog- 
nition bill as long as there are 16 
postal unions that must be recog- 
nized.” 

The convention sharply pro- 
tested the action of the Post Of- 
fice Dept. in breaking up the sep- 
arate postal transportation serv- 
ice and placing NPTA members 
under local postmasters. The 
transfers, Nagle declared, have 
resulted in a loss of membership 
and have created “very serious’ 
jurisdictional problems with the 
Postal Clerks.” 

The convention also urged Sen- 
ate approval of the House-passed 
“anti-air lift bill” which would pre- 
vent the Post Office Dept. from 
transporting regular mail by air. 

An unscheduled debate between 
Assistant Postmaster Gen. Bert B. 
Barnes and NPTA Industrial Sec. 
Wallace J. Legge set off sparks at 
the convention. 

Barnes, in an address to the con- 
vention, denounced as a “sham” a 
recent editorial in the union’s pub- 
lication, the Postal Transport Jour- 
nal. The magazine, edited by 


time for such action is now.” 


NPTA Pres. Paul A. Nagle said'> 


were Called to a conference by top 
department officials on June 28 in 
an effort to keep them away from 
Capitol Hill where postal workers 
were lobbying to get Congress to 
override Pres. Eisenhower’s pay ‘bill 
veto. The editorial also asserted 
that labor-management relations 
under Postmaster Gen. Arthur 
Summerfield have reached “a new 
low.” 

Barnes also claimed credit for 
the Eisenhower Administration for 
health, retirement, pay raises and 
other benefits achieved in recent 
years. 

Angered delegates gave a 
standing ovation to Legge when 
he took the floor to answer 
Barnes. After quoting another 
Post Office spokesman as admit- 
ting that the department was 
aware of the union’s activities on 
Capitol Hill when it called the 
conference, Legge blasted the at- . 
tempt to claim Administration 
credit for legislative gains. 


“We got these things through 
trade union action,” he told the del- 
egates, “and the Post Office Dept. 
opposed every one of thefn.” 


Stay in School, 
Youth Urged 
By Mitchell 


“You owe it to yourselves and 
to your country to return to school 
this fall and stay in school until you 
have graduated,” Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell advised the youth of 
America in his annual open letter. 

Mitchell said the coming decade 
will provide unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for American youth, with 
a particular shortage of trained peo- 
ple in the 25-44 age group because 
of the low birth rate of the 1930's. 

“Thus, young Americans of 
the 1960’s will be able to ad- 
vance faster than any similar 
age group in history,” Mitchell 
pointed out. 

It is especially important, be said, 
that young people secure all the 
schooling and training they can 
absorb. 

Mitchell observed that an esti- 
mated 7.5 million of the new young 
workers entering the labor force 
during the’ 1960's will lack a high 
school education, a lack which will 


Legge, charged that NPTA leaders 


leave them “seriously handicapped.” 
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Coalition Kills Minimum Wage Measure 


Meany Praises Kennedy’s Stand 


Against Fraudulent House Bill - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
minimum wage legislation: came as 
the unusual post-convention session 
of the 86th Congress raced toward 
’ adjournment. In a feverish burst 

of last-minute activity on Capitol 
Hill there were these developments: 

@ Moving to salvage part of an 
omnibus housing bill blockaded by 
‘the conservative-dominated House 
Rules Committee, Congress pushed 
through a stripped-down housing 
measure—tacked on to a minor 
resolution — extending the home 
loan improvement program for an- 
other year, providing $500 million 
for college dormitory construction, 
and making $50 million available 
for public facility loans. 


@ The House and Senate com- 
promised on an omnibus appropri- 
ation measure, key element of 
which was restoration of $65 mil- 
lion in Mutual Security funds 
lopped off Pres. Eisenhower’s re- 
quest for foreign aid. The AFL- 
CIO had urged that the full $190 
million slashed from the Mutual 
Security program be restored as 
“essential for America’s and the 
free world’s security.’ 

@ Both houses approved and 
sent to the White House a compro- 
mise measure providing token as- 
sistance, through public welfare 
agencies, for the medically indigent 
aged. The AFL-CIO had fought 
unsuccessfully for medical care for 
the aged as a matter of right, 
financed through social security 
taxes. 

‘Take-it-or-leave-it? Strategy 

Congress passed and sent to the 
White House a $3.96 billion appro- 
priations bill which included. funds 
for 23 new rivers and harbors proj- 
ects which Eisenhower had not re- 
quested, and renewing work on 
four other projects discontinued by 
the Administration. Last year, 
Eisenhower twice vetoed public 
works measures, but the second 
veto was overridden. 


Eisenhower 


Collapse of the minimum ‘wage 
drive came after a week of meet- 
ings between House and Senate 
conferees. The coalition had based 
its strategy on demanding the House 
bill on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis. 

The House version would have 
raised the minimum for those pres- 
ently covered to $1.15, and would 
have brought another 1.4 million 
workers under the law’s protection 
—but only at a $1 minimum and 
without any overtime protection. In 
addition, a hastily-drafted amend- 
ment, accepted on the floor, threat- 
ened to remove 14 million workers 
from wage-hour coverage. 

By contrast, the labor-supported 
Kennedy bill approved by the Sen- 
ate would have hiked the minimum 
wage from its present $1-an-hour 
level to $1.25, by steps, and would 
have brought 4 million additional 
workers under its coverage for both 
wages and hours. 

Kennedy said he would go to the 
American people with the story of 
how the bill was scuttled, adding 
that he would “come back and try” 
to pass a meaningful bill in Janu- 


Sad News for Millions 
In his letter, Meany said the fail- 
ure of the conference was “sad 
news for the millions of American 
citizens whose only recourse in 
their struggle for fair labor stand- 
ards is the federal government.” 
The concern of the AFL-CIO, 
he wrote Kennedy, “is not based 
upon the immediate well-being of 
union members” since “only a hand- 
ful” of unionists would be directly 
affected. “Our concern,” he said, 
“is to assure a measure of economic 
justice for those who have no other 
way to achieve it, and to bring our 
nation as a whole closer to the 
ideal of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness for all.” 
In his pledge to carry the story 
‘to the American people during 
the presidential campaign, Meany 


told Kennedy that “we intend to 


manke-clear to the American peo- 
ple the identity of those respon- 
sible for the failure of this 
legislative effort.” 

He emphasized that Kennedy 
“and the liberals in Congress 
made every effort to compromise 
in order to assure e of a 
meaningful bill,” but that “those 
efforts were rejected.” 

The special post-convention ‘ses- 
sion of Congress was dominated— 
as it has been throughout the 86th 
Congress—by a coalition of right- 
wing Republicans and Dixiecrats, 
who teamed up to pass the anti- 
labor Landrum-Griffin Act last 
year, and to blockade virtually all 
of the liberal legislation spelled out 
in the AFL-CIO’s “positive pro- 
gram for America.” : 


When Congress came back early || _ 
in August, the AFL-CIO Executive | ; = 
DOING THEIR PART to back up Committee on Political Activity, @ 
delegates to New York State AFL-CIO convention in New York@ 
City crowd around table to contribute their dollars to COPE drive,@ 
Convention went on record with overwhelming endorsement of§ 
Democratic ticket of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson, @ 


Kennedy-Johnson Get | 
N.Y. AFL-CIO Backing} 


Council called for action in five 
key areas — wage-hour improve- 
ments, medical care for the aged 
through social security, aid to edu- 


‘cation, housing and situs picketing. 


Of these five, aid to education 
and situs picketing were bottled 
up completely by the right wing- 
ers; wage-hour died in confer- 
ence; the medical care program 
was gutted under the threat of 
an Eisenhower veto; and only a 
stop-gap housing bill, devoid of 
any slum clearance or public 
housing features, was passed. 

The virtual veto power wielded 
by the right-wing coalition was par- 
ticularly evident in the House Rules 
Committee, where four conserva- 
tive Republicans and two Southern 
Democrats were able to throttle 
liberal legislation. 

Bt 2, Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 

. J.), speaking for liberal House 

Roo pledged that on the 
opening day of the 87th Congress 
“a determined fight will be made 
to amend the rules . . . so that the 
outrageous domination of the Con- 
gress by the Rules Committee will 
be ended.” 


Torpedoes GOP Boast 
Of Nixon’s Leadership ‘Experience’ 


Pres. Eisenhower has in effect torpedoed one of the favorite claims of Republican campaign 
strategists: that Vice Pres. Nixon has acquired wide “experience” in leadership by participating in 
major White House decisions over the past eight years. 

At his Aug. 24 press conference, Eisenhower indicated, in answer to questions, that there was 
some “confusion” and “haziness” surrounding Nixon’s precise role within the Administration. But 


the President made it plain that: 

@ No one in the Administration, 
mot even Nixon, “participates in 
the decisions . . . except me.” 

@ Although he has “all sorts of 
advisers” and Nixon is “one of the 
principal ones,” he was unable to 

give an instance in which any Nixon 
ideas had been adopted by the 
White House. 

On this latter point, when a 
reporter asked for an example, 
Eisenhower said: “If you give me 
a week, I might think of one. 
I don’t remember.” The Presi- 
dent’s Aug. 31 press conference, 
at which the example was ex- 
pected, was cancelled. 


When first asked about Nixon’s 
role in decision making, Eisenhower 
told reporters: 

“Well ... no one participates in 
the decisions. Now we just—lI 
don’t see why people can’t under- 
stand this. No one can make a de- 
cision except me—if it is in the na- 
tional executive area. I have all 
sorts of advisers, and one of the 
principal ones is Mr. Nixon... 
Now, just—when you talk about 
other people sharing a decision, how 
ean they? No one can, because then 
who is going to be responsible?” 

Later, a reporter trying to clar- 
ify the situation pointed out that 


one of the issues in the campaign 
would turn on GOP claims that 
Nixon has had “a great deal of 
practice at being President.” On 
that basis, Eisenhower was asked, 
could he spell out the degree of 
Nixon’s participation in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the govern- 
ment. 


The President responded: 


“Well, it seems to me that there 
is some confusion here, haziness, 


Meany Named by 
Bible Week Group 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has been named one of three hon- 
orary vice-chairmen for the 20th 
annual observance of National Bible 
Week, Oct. 17-23. 

Named to serve with Meany were 
Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Richard Tucker, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor. © 

National Bible Week is sponsored 
by the Laymen’s National Commit- 
tee, Inc.; an interfaith organization 
devoted to conducting a campaign 
of public education in Bible read- 
ing and to encourage regular at- 


tendance at religious services. 


that possibly needs a lot of clari- 
fication. 

“I said he was not a part of de- 
cision making. That has to be in 
the mind and: heart of one man. 
All right. Every commander that 
I have ever known, or every lead- 
er of a big organization, has needed 
and sought consultative conference 
with his principal subordinates. 

“In this case, they are normally 


such people as the head of GSA 
(General Services Administration), 
the Budget Bureau, and the Vice 
President as one of the very top. 
So the Vice President has partici- 
pated for eight years, or seven and 
a half years, in all of the consulta- 
tive meetings that have been held. 


“And he has never hesitated, 
and if he had I would have been 
quite disappointed, he has never 
hesitated to express his opinion, 
and when he has been asked for 
it, expressed his opinion in terms 
of recommendation as to deci- 
sion. But no one, and no matter 
how many differences or whether 
they are all unanimous—no one 
has the decisive power. There 
is no voting. .. . So Mr. Nixon 
has taken a full part in itd 


Cabinet officers. They include also. 


— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Vice President visited the AFL- 
CIO building or talked to the 
officers of the AFL-CIO. 

Schnitzler also sharply attacked 
Boyd Leedom, chairman of the 


lations Board, for having taken 
part in a fund-raising campaign to 
help re-elect Sen, Karl Mundt (R- 
S. D.), one of the Senate’s~tidst 
outspoken foes of trade unionism. 

Leedom’s action, he declared, is 
an example of “the state of moral 
corruption in Washington today.” 

Kennedy, in his first speech to 
a labor convention since the en- 
dorsement of the Kennedy-Johnson 
slate by the AFL-CIO General 
Board, declared that he joins with 
the American labor movement in 
seeking “the elimination of poverty 
and unemployment, the real estab- 
lishment of America’s position of 
leadership-in the world, and the 
end of racial discrimination every- 
where in our society.” 

The state body’s resolution en- 
dorsing the Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
praised the Democratic Party plat- 
form views on foreign and domestic 
policies; singled out for special 
commendation the section on hu- 
man rights; hailed Kennedy for his 


TWU Strike Shuts 
Pennsylvania RR 


Philadelphia — fwenty 
thousand members of the 
Transport Workers and the 
unaffiliated System Founda- 
tion struck the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at 12:01 a.m. Sept. 
1, in a dispute over contract- 
ing-out of repair work to 
private firms, 

The walkout, first in the 
Pennsylvania’s 114-year his- 
tory, shut Gewn all operations . 
on the nation’s largest rail- 
road. The company imme- 
diately furloughed 52,000 
operating employes for the 
duration of the strike. 


principal decision.” 


quasi-judicial National Labor Re- | 


voting ‘record “against the selfish @ 
special interests of big business;"¥ 


ures which had been “engineered@ 
to enactment” under his Senate@ 
leadership. q 
“Because of the happy combi- @ 
nation of this historic platform @ 
and these energetic, forceful, in-. 7 
formed and ie candidates,” the @ 
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resolution declared, “the future 
for the people of America and 
the world already begins to look 
less uncertain, to hold forth high J 
hopes to our nation and the free J 
nations everywhere.” ; 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R); 
who called for election of the GOP 
ticket but who pointedly omitted 
any mention of Nixon or Lodge 
warned that America’s economi¢ 
growth is not keeping up with thé 
growth rates of the Soviet Unionj 
West Germany, Japan, Italy 
France, the Netherlands, Mexico 
and Canada. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D}a 
delivered a sharp attack on them 
Eisenhower-Nixon Administratiom 


wizards of the Administration havé 
gotten us into,” Wagner said: 
“They have told us that full em: 
ployment is inflationary, but they§ 
have actually caused inflation by§ 
encouraging unemployment. ? 
“They told us that they knew 
how to manage the federal finances 
conservatively, but they have ended 
up by making federal bonds more™ 
speculative than common sock 
and creating a near financial: Crisilg 
almost every time the Treasuly@ 
tries to float securities.” ‘& 
The convention unanimously red 
elected the four incumbent officersiq 
Pres. Harold Hanover, Sec.-Treasg 
Harold Garno, Legislative Chait 
man Ray Corbett, and Louis Holl 
ander, chairman of the executita 


council, 


and saluted Johnson for the meas-@m 


“What a tragedy of paradoxesam 
and contradictions the economig@® 
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| TWU Pres. Michael J. 
Quill said the strike was 
i forced by the collapse of 
last-minute negotiations in 
which the union had sought 
pledges from the company 
that it would end the con- 
| s 
tracting out and grant union 
| | tions. . 
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